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. Solidarity's reports, prepared and 
circulated by members of the union 
who have gone underground to car- 
ry on a passive resistance campaign 
against the military regime, con- 
ceded, that most strike action in the 
country died down during the long 
holiday weekend. ' 

Warsaw radio reported that a 
doctor who descended into the 
strike-bound Piast pit near 
Katowice found that most of the 
1.000-odd defiant miners were in 
poor health after nearly two weeks 
of their underground sit-in. The 
radio said all other coal mines in 
Silesia were ready to resume normal 
work tomorrow. 

The union's accounts also said 
the authorities used force against 
coal miners at several coalfields in 
Silesia, reportedly gassing the 
workers to force them out of their 
underground headquarters, then 
ordering them back to work at gun- 
point. 

Troops deliberately drowned 
Polish miners by flooding pit shafts 
or pumping gas into them, and shot 
some of the protestors forced out, 
the BBC reported yesterday, 
quoting a message passed on by a. 
radio amateur who claimed to be 
broadcasting from the Gdansk 
region. 

The BBC. describing the reports 
as “rumours” circulating in Poland. 

(Continued on Pigs 2, Col. 1) 
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Saudis line up with Iraq 
fc in Gulf war with Iranians 


By DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Post Mideast Affairs Reporter 

from huten booh aim Ci* ■ — .•‘T*?. 

Score r o- later to? lThe unrrst in 4,16 P«sran‘-Gulf 
- aier ^following last week’s Iranian- 
attemptin Bahrain has 


jeadershis tnav 1 

rcrtiSunatia? Gziileii** * . 


‘ r r^-ftnally induced Saudi Arabia to sign 
-^J5^a.d° CQm cn t drafted almost 60 years 
/MMriL. a g 0 defining its border with Iraq. 

The official Iraqi Nevw Agency 

Xtsmem ' 

% c \ c - s - was signed m Baghdad on Saturday 

by Saudi. Interior Minister Prince 
Nayef Bin Abdul Aziz and his Iraqi 
BURNING MU® counterpart Sa'adun Shaker. 

7$ 5-vsryibh or' A draft agreement defining the 

S.r. — You repmWO-kflometre-long border between 
De:cr.?sr ;0 that, dracithc two countries was reached in 
liriffs. jbetmHEl922, but disagreements on details 
^cc- <ub 5 idiiing"ib|B prevented them from finalizing the 
b ISSikilri^raent. . 
r.a:siw«e r The. impulse for the sudden 
Reaper h; «»J 4 af*?«ak*hrough appears to have been 
I - ii «ou)d txc^rovided by last week’s abortive 

, ' T. '. hcr; u tjatec^P ® Bahrain, allegedly involving 
l " " "h su hc^i^3ranianr backed conspirators in- • 

'.irA „ t i e r: i_ 

:e sr-.^-.r.g. 


‘^^joip^-ipg 13 Saudi nationals. 
r '“ ' ! J . , T ( , n ' n fee \Nayef said last week that the 
I 1 was aimed at other Gulf 

•r:' r'O'.in fcaMjP.^ 


stales as well, accusing Iran’s leader 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini of 
“arming, training and instigating the 
plotters,” 

Saudi Crown Prince Fahd’s deci- 
sion to cancel scheduled visits to the 
U.S. and Japan next month in view 
of “current circumstances in the 
Middle East” has been seen as in- 
dicating Saudi Arabia's unease 
about Iran’s motives in the Gulf. 

_ Following the signing of the 
border agreement, Nayef signalled 
his concern by telling reporters that 
Saudi Arabia “fully supports Iraq’s 
stand in its war with Iran.” He also 
called on all Arabs to “adopt firm 
and collective measures against 
Iran.” 

Saudi Arabia has repeatedly 
blamed Iran for the war in the Gulf, 
but according to agency reports 
from Beirut yesterday, NayeFs 
remarks on Saturday were the first 
expressions or open Saudi support 
for Iraq m that war. 

Until now Jordan has been the 
only Arab state openly to back Iraq, 
with Syria and Libya supporting 
Iran. 


, - ss 5 |5K)to released of kidnapped UJ3. general 


#13LAN (Reuter)! — A photograph 
lei*- kidnapped U.S. Brigadier- 
QfiieraUmnes Dozier and a second 
CEfemunique from his Red Brigades 
were found in Milan Jasl 
; miit, police said. 

>^5he coin.m unique and 

;phbtpgraph of the 50-y ear-old 
'gjmferai, kidnapped from his fiat in 
V^bha. pn . December 17, were 
found' in- a rubbjsh bin in a city 
stffiare';. after an anonymous 
tehsphbrie dafl.to the Milan office of 
# k ^alf’^Itrfiairmews agency ANSA . 
7T\Y\ hlilli -r5V police-spokesman said three 
ij IL *■“ ^ft^'fes' oF. “Communique Np.2” a 
Publish ® general and a 

nc« \^ r *L:«feiv.ofa 187-oaae “resoluuon by 
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the strategic command” daied 
December, 1981 had been found. 

The photograph found yesterday 
showed only his face with what ap- 
peared to be a bruise under the left 
eye. 

It showed him beneath the five- 
pointed star of the Brigades and ihe 
words “Brigate Rosse.” He ap- 
peared to be holding a card with a 
lengthy political statement written 
on it. 

The four-part resolution began 
with the words: “The capitalist 
crisis generates imperialist war. 
Only anti-imperialist civil war can 
ditch the war.” 

(Earlier report page 4) 


Employees say Sharon 
promised consultations 


By HIRSH GOODMAN 
and JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

Defence Ministry employees 
resisting Minister Ariel Sharon's un- 
ilateral reorganization plans yester- 
day made public the text of an 
agreement which Sharon signed 
with them on November H under- 
taking to consult with them before 
instituting any such organizational 
changes in the ministry. 

In the agreement, which wus 
signed to end a nine-month dispute 
over the founding of an indepen- 
dent company within the ministry 
for arms exports, Sharon undertook 
to institute organizational changes 
only “after prior consultation and 
early coordination” with the 
workers. 

It was also agreed that a neutral 
committee would arbitrate the par- 
ticular dispute over the company. 
Albatross, which wus to be set up to 
expedite exports. 

There has been no ministry- 
response to the release of the text of 
the agreement, but it is understood 
the Ministerial Law Committee is 
slated to meet today to discuss 
whether or not Sharon hud ex- 
ceeded his jurisdiction in unilateral- 
ly instituting several reforms on 
December 20. 

According to an internal 
memorandum released yesterday by 
the Defence Ministry's legal ad- 
viser, it seems that Sharon may have 
violated labour laws by naming new 
department heads. The adviser. 
Mdshe Kohnowsky, who was 
named to the job by Premier (and 
former defence minister) 
Menachem Begin, stales in a letter 
to Sharon that the minister’s moves 
seem to be contrary to the law 


which requires senior appointments 
to be made only after the publica- 
tion of tenders. 

Thus, the memorandum con- 
tinues, the workers are technically 
within their rights by refusing to 
cooperate with the new department 
heads, and it would not be possible 
for the minister to ask for back-to- 
ivork-orders should the workers 
decide to strike. 

Representatives of the civilian 
employees of the IDF. the mSttarv 
industries and the Rafael weapons 
research authority are expected to 
decide today on work disruptions 
and other moves to express 
solidarity with the Defence Ministry- 
employees. 

But the Israel Aircraft Industry 
workers conspicuously avoided 
joining other workers in publishing 
advertisements yesterday express- 
ing solidarity with the ministry 
workers. The chairman of their staff 
committee, Ya’acovShefi. could not 
he reached yesterday evening for 
comment. 

The Clerks Union has instructed 
its 160,000 members to begin selec- 
tive shop meetings tomorrow. A 
spokesman told The Jerusalem Pusi 
that every day the Histadrut will 
publish advertisements saying 
where such work disruptions will be 
held. Shop meeting in the banks will 
not be held during business hours so 
as not to inconvenience the public. 

The Defence Ministry staff com- 
mittee and the Histadrut. 
meanwhile, have been closely 
cooperating, in contrast with recent 
labour disputes in El A1 and the dia- 
mond industry. But the Likud 
claimed yesterday that the Align- 
ment had rigged the election for the 
Defence Ministry works committee 
last December. 


Sen. Percy to see Begin tomorrow 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
TEL AVIV - U.S. Senator 
Charles Percy arrived in Israel 
yesterday as part of a Middle East 
fact-finding mission. 

Percy, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is in 
Israel as guest of the U.S. Embassy 
and not of the Israeli government. 
He will meet this morning with 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
and this afternoon with Labour 
Party leader Shimon Peres, with 
Knesset Foreign Affairs and 
Defence Committee chairman 
*Moshe Arens and with Jerusalem 
Mayor Teddy Kollek. 

Percy is scheduled to meet. Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin and 
Defence Minister Ariel Sharon 
tommoTTOw afternoon, and to leave 
the country on Wednesday. 

The Illinois Republican made no 
statement to waiting reporters. He 
arrived in Israel alone from Tunisia 
via Rome. An embassy spokesman 
said Percy’s aides preceded him 
The spokesman said Percy's Mid- 
dle East trip had been scheduled 
before Israel annexed the Golan 
Heights. 



U.S. Senator Charles Percy a go- 
ing in yesterday at Jerusalem's 
Hilton HoteL Percy Is on a fact- 
finding mission in the Middle East 
and is spending two days in Israel. 

(Richard Charbit) 


Delay on border terminals 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — A senior Israeli of- 
ficial who went to Egypt last week 
to sign an agreement on building 
border terminals returned here 
empty-handed because the sides 
haven’t yet agreed where the border 
will pass at several places. 

In accordance with earlier agree- 
ments, the Airports Authority was 


to build six terminals on the Egyp- 
tian and Israeli sides of the border 
for a total of S4.5m. 

The official — the director- 
general of the Airports Authority, 
Ramon Harel — flew to Cairo last 
Tuesday to settle 10 outstanding 
points and sign the agreement. 

But Harrel toid The Jerusalem 
Past yesterday that several points 
were still unsettled. 


Ifjilge corruption scandal is brewing in Egypt 



5HILU> pillaged ' the. people's wealth, and 
-4 the late president Anwar 

;;l i S adat** . • ... 

>The threat by Deputy Rashad 
Qinian .was not empty words. Dur- 
ing'his trial on December 20, accus- 
ing fingers were pointed at a cabinet 
-jhlnister; an under-secretary .of 
'state, the 'former governor of Alex- 
aridria, the nation’s biggest public 
edritractor and Sadat’s own 
brothers. 

1 1 nL -President Hosni Mubarak, wbo 
Fudged in his inaguration q>eech 
on; October 14 to brandish “the- 
sharp sword of the law” against all 
’ ifl wrong-doers, said he will allow the' 

- Judicial process to take its course. 

»T 1 _ “’“The case is in the hands of the 



judiciary now, and I will not in- 
terfere in the judicial process.” 
Mubarak said. 

The Court of Ethics found 
Osman, a semi-literate millionaire 
from Alexandria, guilty of corrup- 
tion and “harming the Economic in- 
terests of the socialist community” 
through the illegal acquisition of 
wealth. It ordered his detention for 
a year and “the seizure of his 
property, estimated to range 
between S80 million and S220 mil- 
lion. 

Osman decided to appeal at once. 
“Wait for me at the court of ap- 
*peal,” Osman told reporters, mean- 
ing he will speak out then. No date 
has been set for the new trial yet. 

Osman, 44, began- his career in 
the early 1960s as a porter in the 
Alexandria harbour and rose in the 
past seven years to become Egypt's 
leading wood importer, a member 
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of parliament and chairman of the 
economic development committee ol 
the ruling National Democratic 
Party in Alexandria. 

During the 13-hour court session, 
Osman shouted: “1 should not be on 
trial, but those who corrupted 
political lire in Egypt. I have 
evidence to expose those who at- 
tempted to pillage the people's 
wealth.” 

In another outburst, Osman told 
the court: “I was exploited and 
ruined by the same persons who 
misguided the late president. They 
should be brought to justice.” 

The only reason Osman did not 
speak out then was because his 
lawyers, apparently hoping he 
would be acquitted, told him to hold 
his tongue. His conviction has 
changed all that. 

The Osman case began last sum- 
mer, a few months before Sadat’s 
assassination, when the state- 
controlled newspaper Akhbai; el- 
Yom accused Mm of corruption, the 
illegal seizure or government-owned 
real estate and hashish-smuggling. 

The newspaper’s editor, Ibrahim 
Se’eda, urged the .People’s As- . 
sembly to lift Osman's parliamen- 
tary immunity so that he might be 
questioned hy the prosecutor- 
general. Parliament refused, raising 
suspicions that other officials were 
afraid a Pandora's box would be 
opened. 

On Sadat's orders, however, 
Parliament Speaker Soiifi Abu 


Taled later used his constitutional 
right during a,parliamentary recess 
to lift Osman's immunity. 

Shortly afterwards, Osman's 
brother and partner, Maher, was 
found dead at his Alexandria office. 
Newspapers said he committed 
suicide by pumping four bullets into 
his chest and abdomen after burn- 
ing some secret documents. 

Sadat's brothers, particularly 
Esmat Sadat, were mentioned only 
once during the trial. 

Osman and a prosecution witness, 
Mohammed Abdel Rahman, said 
the Sadat brothers forced traders at 
the Alexandria harbour to pay them 
protection money and “terrorized” 
the president of a company with dis- 
missal unless he ’obeyed their 
orders. 

Osman said he complained 
through higher officials to Sadat 
himself, who immediately forbade 
his brothers from entering the har- 
bour. 

The only response from Esmat 
Sadat was a statement published by 
the press declaring: “I do not know 
Rashad Osman and never meL him 
in my life...I have suffered as a 
result^ >pf these rumours.” 

Others likely to face investigation 
for corruption are Hilmy Abdel 
Akher, minister of state for 
parliamentary affairs, his assistant,. 
Sami Mahran, and Naim Abu 
Taleb, the former governor of Alex- 
andria. 


House burned, more arson threatened 

Y amit snubs cabinet, 
prepares for siege 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

YAMIT. — The settlers’ com- 
mittee yesterday vehemently re- 
jected the cabinet’s call for a 
resumption of negotiations on 
their evacuation from Northern 
Sinai and began re-building 
“siege fortifications,” while ar- 
sonists late last night set fire to 
an abandoned home. 

No injuries were reported as a 
result of the fi re, which was started 
‘when burning tires were flung in 
through the windows of the house. 
But one resident bitterly remarked: 
“This is just the first of our eight 
Hanukka candles.” 

The fire -brigade had to be sum- 
moned. from the neighbouring Arab 


town of Rafiah to extinguish the 
blaze because the Yamit local coun- 
cil claimed it did not have enough 
money to buy petrol for its own fire- 
fighting track. 

The arson followed a day of 
demonstrative preparations for „a 
siege and Lough talk by the settlers’ 
committee in response- to yester- 
day's cabinet discussion of Yamit 
(see story below). 

While several people dismissed 
the military-type preparations as 
“theatrics,” there was also talk last 
night of once again barricading 
themselves inside the town as ihey 
had two weeks ago. 

For all the talk and preparations,- 
there was also virtually no military 
or police presence. A lone reserve 
soldier stood guard at the town's 


entrance as children played on the 
damp sand of the newly-dug 
trenches a few metres away. 

The settlers, it seems, are waiting 
for a cue from outside. A govern- 
ment drive to evict them might well 
patch up the differences between 
the settlers committee and Gush 
Emunim activists who have been 
sent into the town to give the issue 
an ideological tinge. 

Yossi Sela, chairman of ihe 14- 
man committee, said after a 
meeting that the cabinet's proposals 
“are the same decisions of two 
weeks ago — just more talk of 
negotiations, negotiations. There is 
no point in meeting them.” 

The settlers' committee met in a 
house which it took over from a 

(Continued on Page 2,. Col. 41 


Cabinet postpones action on Yamit 


By ASHER W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The cabinet took no decision 
yesterday on expelling the squatters 
sent to Yamit by the Movement 
Against the Withdrawal from Sinai. 
It simply called on the Yamit resi- 
dents to resume negotiations over 
compensation, and reiterated that 
Defence Minister Ariel Sharon is in 
charge of maintaining law and 
order. 

Sharon allied himself with 
National Religious Party ministers 
and two of the Likud ministers in 
urging patience with both the squat- 
ters and the Yamit residents. 

The Liberal wing ministers con- 


demned lawlessness in Yamit. and 
were joined by one Herut minister. 
M ordechai Zipori. and by Attorney- 
General Yitzhak Zamir. 

Three key Herut-wing ministers, 
Yitzhak Shamir, Yoram Aridor and 
Ya’acov Meridor, kept thpir views 
to themselves yesterday, as far as is 
known, perhaps because Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin stayed 
away from the meeting. 

The meeting was not urgent. 
Begin's aides told The Jerusalem 
Post last night. Bui the prime 
minister is not in pain and he feels 
fine, (see story p 2). 

The cabinet was divided and did 
not break new ground in its decision 


because of the problem of coping 
with the Yamit businessmen on 
material grounds and with the 
Movement against Withdrawal on 
ideological grounds. The sharp. con- 
demnation by some ministers of 
“lawlessness, hooliganism and 
violence” was thus not much more 
than letting off steam. 

Sharon warned his colleagues 
that he would not willingly be the 
government hatchet-nan. ”1 advise 
the cabinet not to take any deci- 
sions which the Defence. Ministry 
cannot carry out.'* he said. 

Sharon said that the committee or 
ministers set up to negotiate with 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 


Escaped convicts 
caught in south 

BEERSHEBA (him). - Negev 
police have caught two of the three 
men who broke out of the 
Beersheba police lock-up early 
yesterday morning. 

Police picked up Mahlouf 
Azazma, 19, of Ofakim. after a 
chase through the streets of his 
home town. Police earlier nabbed 
Eliahu Dalian, 20. of Ofakim, hiding 
on the fourth floor of one of the 
town's residential blocks. 

Police are still searching for the 
third escapee, Yishayahu 
Mordechaiov, 22, of Beersheba. 

Dahan is serving a six-year 
sentence for robbery, Azazma three 
years for breaking and entering and 
Mordechaiov is awaiting trial. 


Eitan: Golan Druse could be drafted 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KIRYAT SHMONA. — Chief or 
Staff Rav-Aluf Rafael Eitan said 
yesterday it is possible that 
sometime in the future the Golan 
Druse could be drafted into the 
IDF. The implementation of the 
Golan Law will make it easier for 
the Golan Druse to behave like 
Israeli citizens, he said. 

The feeling among the Druse is 
that Israel intends to hold onto the 
Golan, he said. 

Eitan attacked those who 
criticized the appointment of Arie 
Genger as Defence Minister Ariel 
Sharon’s special assistant. This 
criticism will affect not only Genger 
but also thousands of kibbutzniks, 
moshavniks and other Israelis who 
have emigrated, -and may cause 


them to think twice about returning 
to Israel, he said. ■ 

Eitan made these comments in a 
talk with residents oJ (he develop- 
ment town of Hatzor, He stressed 
that a large number of Israelis have 
dual nationality. 

Genger. an Israeli who became a 
successful businessman in the U.S., 
was nominated for the. senior post 
by Sharon but a massive opposition 
campaign by Defence Ministry staf- 
fers and the press persuaded 
Genger to turn down the appoint- 
ment. 

Regarding the situation on the 
northern border, Eitan said: “Our 
enemies in the north have enough 
reasons to break the cease-fire 
without any connection with the 
Golan Law. 
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Forecast: Rain in north and central areas. 
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WORKERS 

(Continued from Page One) 


added that the radio amateur also 
said that Polish troops who refused 
to open fire on the miners “were 
themSelves shot and then buried 
quietly.” 

A Polish general who defected to 
the West in August said in an inter- 
view released yesterday that Soviet 
soldiers in Polish uniforms are on 
duty in Poland. 

Gen. Leon Dubicki, 66, told the 
West German news magazine Der 
Spiegel that Polish army uniforms 
made by factories in Poland were 
shipped to the Soviet Union in the 
last year. He said Soviet soldiers 
wearing -the. uniforms have beert. 
sent- tch -Poland to- guard ajiports; 
ar ms ~ d epots. “and Soviet com - 
munications installations. 

A Danish relief convoy returning 
from Poland yesterday reported 
seeing an apparently near-normal 
Christmas in the cities of Lodz and 
Radom. A Danish Red Cross of- 
ficial and uniformed jcivil defence 
workers said the convoy saw 
countless people on the streets 
Christmas Eve in Lodz, and thou- 
sands streaming to churches there 
and in Radom. 

The convoy had delivered a 16- 
ton shipment of medicine* soap, and 
blankets. The official said another 
convoy of 1 1 trucks was scheduled 
to leave for Poland with 45 tons of 
food on January 1. 

Elsewhere, thousands of 
Austrians and Polish refugees 
joined in Vienna's St Stephan's 
Cathedral yesterday for a “mass for 
the Polish people” celebrated by 
Cardinal Franz Koenig. The mass 
was attended by thousands of 
refugees who came into the city 
from nearby camps run by the 
Austrian government. 

Meanwhile, Soviet leader Leonid 
Brezhnev has sent a letter in 
response to President Ronald 
Reagan’s speech last Wednesday 
threatening sanctions against the 
Soviet Union if military repression 
in Poland continued, a State 
Department spokesman said on 
Saturday. He did not reveal the let- 
ter's contents. Under-Secretary for 
Political Affairs Walter Stroessel 
said yesterday that the U.S. would 
consult with its European allies 
before responding to the letter. 

Reagan yesterday hinted at the pos- 
sibility of a summit meeting with 
Brezhnev in the coming months. 

U.S. Ambassador to the UN 
Jeane Kirkpatrick said yesterday in 
Washington that the Reagan ad- 
ministration is considering a 
“graduated" scries of responses to 
the Soviet Union for its apparent 
backing of the Polish government’s 
repression of the free trade move- 
ment. New decisions are expected 
next week* she said. 


‘Time’ salutes Walesa 


NEW YORK (AP). — Poland’s 
Solidarity union leader Lech 
Walesa yesterday was named as 
Time magazine’s Man of the Year 
for 1981. 


rr IS WRITTEN 


"God Hid to Abraham. Sarah thy 
wife shall bear thee a MO Indeed; 
and then shalt call his name Isaac: 
and I wiD ertahCa h My covenant 
with hfan for an EVBtLASTtNG 
covenant, and with his seed after 

As Tor IshmaeJ (Arabs). Bilbo Id, I 
have Messed him, and vriT. moke 
him fruitful, and multiply him a* 
ceedingty; twelve princes shall ha 
beget, and I win make him a great 
nation. 

But My covenant will t establish 
with Isaac, which Sarah shall boar 
thee." I Gen. I?:I9-2!1 
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Syria 


and Saudis may 
revive Fez summit 


By DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Post Mideast Affairs Reporter 
and Agencies 

Syrian President Hafez Assad, 
currently touring the Arabian 
Peninsula, is reported to be seeking 
an early resumption of the Fez sum- 
mit, amid signs that Damascus and 
Riyadh may have reached an under- 
standing on the Saudi Middle East 
plan that led to the abrupt adjourn- 
ment of last month's Fez meeting. 

Assad arrived in South Yemen 
yesterday as part of a lour to gain 
Arab support for his diplomatic 
campaign against Israel's Golan 
Law. He has already visited Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, the 
United Arab Emirates and North 
Yemen. He is expected to leave 
South Yemen today, and some 
reports suggest he may continue on 
to Algeria and Libya before return- 
ing to Damascus. 

The Kuwaitti cabinet yesterday 
discussed Assad's visit to the 
sheikhdom, and acting government 
spokesman Abdel Rahaman al- 
Awadi said Kuwait and Syria agreed 
an Arab summit was necessary to 
achieve Arab solidarity. 

“The two sides emphasized the 
necessity of all kings and heads of 
state taking part in the summit,” he 


said in an obvious allusion to As- 
sad's last-minute decision not to at- 
tend last month's summit, “it was 
agreed to undertake more consulta- 
tions among the Arab countries to 
avoid what happened at Fez.” 

The Fez meeting was adjourned 
after just five hours when those at- 
tending failed to agree on Saudi 
Arabia's controversial- eight-point 
Middle East plan. Assad <£d not at- 
tend, to underline his opposition to 
what he and other Arab radicals saw 
as the plan’s tacit recognition of 
Israel’s right to exist. 

Saudi Arabia was deeply 
humiliated by the diplomatic defeat 
at Fez, but as Radio Riyadh stressed 
earlier this week, it “would not 
abandon its role as leader (of the 
Arab world), and would not stop at 
a certain point just because it had 
been misunderstood,” — an ap- 
parent reference to the criticism of 
its peace plan at Fez. 

A Reuters dispatch from Kuwait 
yesterday quoted political sources 
as suggesting that Assad may in fact 
have reached some compromise 
with Saudi Arabia to help 
reconvene the Fez summit, 
although neither side referred either 
to the summit or to the plan in com- 
muniques released after Assad's 
visit to Riyadh last week. 


‘U.S. won’t support Israel sanctions’ 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
NEW YORK. —U.S. support for a 
UN Security Council resolution im- 
posing sanctions against Israel “is 
inconceivable,'* the U.S. ambas- 
sador to the UN, Jeane Kirkpatrick, 
said yesterday. 

The council is scheduled to meet 
on J ami ary 5 to “consider taking ap- 
propriate measures'' against Israel, 
following its expected refusal to res- 
cind the Golan Law as demanded 
by previous council resolution. 

Outgoing Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim is scheduled to submit a 
report to the council on Wednes- 


day. indicating that Israel refused to 
comply with the resolution calling 
upon Israel to rescind the law. 

Speaking yesterday on an ABC 
television news programme, 
Kirkpatrick said that so far no new 
resolution had been submitted to 
the councO an the issue. 

She said that the Arab countries 
are discussing among themselves 
whether to formulate a resolution 
calling for sanctions against Israel, 
which she indicated would probably 
be vetoed by the U.S.; or to submit 
what she termed a “milder” resolu- 
tion which could be supported by 
the US. 


Ehrlich peeved at Sharon 
for arriving late at cabinet 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Deputy Premier Simha Ehrlich complained yesterday that Defence 
Minister Ariel Sharon was in the habit of turning up late at cabinet 
meetings whenever he had no special interest in the issues on the agenda. 

When yesterday’s weekly session opened at the Prime Minister's Office, 
but iathe-absenceiof Menachem Begin; Ehrlich also noted that Sharon 
cajn^ Jatc;pYgn.if Begin himself was in the chair. 

A littie while later. Sharon arrived at the Prime Minister's Office after 


somehow being tipped off before he went up to the cabinet room that 
Ehrlich had criticized him for tardiness. 


Sharon apologized for his lateness when he entered the room and ex- 
plained that he had been held up in a traffic jam. He also said it would not 
be advisable to check the “attendance register” of all the ministers. 

The question of Sharon's lateness or absence has come up a few times 
since the present cabinet was formed and has drawn critical comment 
from several ministers. 

Absent yesterday were Deputy Premier David Levy who is in mourning 
and Labour and Absorption Minister Aharon Abuhalzeira who is on leave 
during his fraud trial. 

Begin's aides told The Jerusalem Post he would attend next week's 
cabinet session when the question of how and when to expel the squatters 
of the Movement to Halt the Withdrawal from Sinai is due to be dis- 
cussed. The aides said Begin did not attend yesterday's meeting because 
he was still under doctor's orders to rest and the meeting was not so urgent 
as to require Begin to leave the house. 

The aides said Begin fell fine, is not in pain, and is getting betier. 


Spectators flee blast at Beirut racetrack 


BEIRUT. — A bomb exploded at 
Beirut race track yesterday, sending 
hundreds of spectators fleeing for 
safety as the horses raced. 


Police said there were no 
casualties, but the hundreds of race 
fans, both Christian and Moslem, 
evacuated the stands. 
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The delegation members said the 
Soviet authorities :did riot -interfere 


More than 100 members of Teiem (The Movement for Zionist Fulfilment) gathered at the solar 
ponds at Em Bokek on the Dead Sea to light the eighth light of Hamtkfca on a giant solar- 
powered Hanukia. The group called on the Knesset to pass a Mediterranean-Dead Sea Canal, 
law, transforming the project into a voluntary effort for Jews throughout the world. (Zoom-77) 
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U.S. group plans campaign for Falashas 


By LEON HADAR 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
NEW YORK. — The American As- 
sociation for Ethiopian Jews is 
preparing to launch a major public 
relations campaign in the U.S. next 
month on behalf of the Falashas. 

They plan to attack the Israeli 
government for not making enough 
of an effort to save the 28,000 
Falashas living in Ethiopia and the 
2,500 who are languishing in refugee 
camps in neighbouring African 
countries. 

Graenum Berger, the founder 
and vice-president' of the associa- 
tion, told The Jerusalem Post that if 
the government of Israel does not 


indicate its readiness to try harder 
to bring more Falashas from 
Ethiopia to Israel, ...his group will 
launch a public campaign that will . 
include publication of full-page 
advertisements in the New York 
Times. The Washington Post, The Los 
Angeles Times and The Chicago 
Tribune. The ads will call on the 
public to raise funds for an 
American-based campaign to save 
the Falashas. 

The advertisements will feature 
the photograph of a Faiasha girl 
with the text: “Is Rachel Yonah 
slated for extinction because she is a 
bldck Ethiopian Jew?” 

The ads will be signed by promi- 


nent American-Jewish figures, in-; 
eluding the president of the associa-. 
tion. Prof. Howard Lenhoff,' ;and 
wall call on the American public and 
American Jewry in particular, to 
put pressure on the Israeli govern- 
ment tosave the Falashas. 

Berger told The Post that an .im- 
portant American-Jewish group met 
recently with a high-ranking Israeli 
official who told them that “there 
would hot be *ny Israeli magic 
carpet” to save the Falashas. . 
However, the association believes, 
that only a large-scale campaign 
could save the jremaining Falashas 
in the camps and in Ethiopia from 
destitution or death. ' ' * - 
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( Conti naed from Page One) 
family that left this seaside town two 
weeks ago. The house is opposite 
the main gate to the town. Earlier in 
the day. they placed sandbags on 
the roof, closed most of the gates to 
the town with old pieces of railway 
track, dug trenches along the 
perimeter fence and strung barbed 
wire “where we expect the attack to 
come." 

Even after the sun sank over the 


the veteran residents and especially 
the business men among them who 
reject absolutely any negotiations 
based on a proposal drafted by the 
Housing Ministry and adopted by 
the government 

“That document is a diktat and 
it's totally unrealistic,” said 
Margalit. 

“According to that document, I 
could get about IS1.2 million for 
these four walls.” said SWomo.-%r 


sand dunes south-of the. town, abuH?,.' -cafe-owner in the town centre.- r' 71 


dozer continued excavating 
trenches and pushing the soft sand 
into fortifications. 

The committee met after an aide 
to Deputy Premier Simha Ehrlich 
phoned after the cabinet meeting 
and asked them to accept the 
government’s call to recommence 
negotiations. 

The aide was reported to have 
promised that three ministers, in- 
cluding Ehrlich, would come 10 
Yamit to start talks, if necessary as 
early as tomorrow. 

Asked if the committee could 
guarantee the safety of the ministers. 
Avinoam Margalit, one of its 
members, said: "There are certainly 
hotheads here who are at the end of 
their tether — and the committee 
can’t promise to control them." 

Earlier in the day. Margalit had 
been one or those who had used a 
tractor to dig slit trenches along the 
town’s fence. 

The settlers committee appeared 
to have the support of a majority of 


’To Buy anything at afl similar 
elsewhere would cost a minimum of 
IS2m.,” he said. 

The committee wants the govern- 
ment to agree to negotiate with a 
team of professionals who will 
represent them — a team that 
would include an assessor and a 
lawyer. 

“If this team fails to reach an 
agreement with a similar team of 
professionals representing the 
government, we would abide by the 
decision of an agreed arbitrator,” 
said Margalit. 

The business owners are also 
demanding a IS2.2m. advance on 
whatever compensation is agreed 
on “so that we can begin to re- 
establish ourselves.” They bitterly 
referred to IS3.6m. to IS4.6m. ad- 
vances they claim agricultural set- 
tlers have already received. 

This strident tone clearly pained 
some settlers. 

"The cabinet yesterday met to 
discuss how to deal with us as 


violent people,” said Efi Hason, a. ] 
local nurseryman. .“But they've 
turned everything upside down. 
Those who are violent are those 
forcing us .to leave.” _ ' 

Serious cracks in the never-too- 
sotid unity of the Sinai settlers ap- 
peared over die weekend. Tehiya . 
leader Geula Cohen and Rabbi 
Haim Druckman, who criticized the 
emphasis on cash and. the threats of , 

, vioJ_epc^^el8_«i4.b^Q0J 
. tee, were sharply denounced^ as 
■ “political hitchhikers” yesterday -by- 
townspeople. 

“If they get in oiir.way/ we’ll 
throw them out of the town within: 
an hour,” said one of those present, 
at yesterday's meeting, referring to 
the Gush Emunim settlers who have 
illegally occupied vacant houses as 
’ part of the Stop the . Withdrawal 
from Sinai Movement. 
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“TTiey all have somewhere to go 
back to,” said Dina Ben-Aharon, 
who has lived in the town for the 
past six years. “Meanwhile, how do 
we live, with no work here?” she 
asked, with more sadness than bit- 
terness. 

Her husband, a mechanical 
engineer and Tehiya activist, was 
away last night in Tel Aviv looking 
for a job. 


Chief . of St 
pletes his tour of dirty, in 1983, will 
be handing; over the SouthemCom- 
mand to Tat-Aluf Haim Erez, who' 
will be promoted to aluf. Erez is; 
from the Armoured Corps. 

In April it is expected that Aluf 
David Ivri, OC Air Force, will Be 1 
handing over to one of two curreot' 
candidates. Ivri has been offered . ■ 
the job of director-general of the,- 
Defence Ministry^ but has thus far : 
got given his. agreement. 
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Peres calls off : 
planned Paris trip 


Late last night, after a further 
meeting of the settlers' committee, 
Sela discounted rumours that Yamit 
residents were stockpiling weapons, 
and explosives. 


TEL AVIV (Itim). — Labour Party, 
leader Shimon Peres yesterday* 
afternoon sudden'y cancelled a 
scheduled trip to Paris. . 

Peres, who was invited : to the-i 


.^0 convinc 
children i 
^ s home 
who w 
^ ’tcation ca: 
provided 
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meeting of the ; French Socialist"; su Jjl e Zi 1 
Party, wiD be' represented by MKj ^ Joga r 


Abba Eban, wbo4eaves for Paris to-' 
day. No reason was given for.PereT 
abrupt change of plans. 


(Continued front Page One) 


the Yamit businessmen had riot yet 
done everything it could to finalize 
the negotiations. More patience was 
required with the Yamit residents to 
create a dialogue, he said. 

When an illegal settlement was 
set up at Elon Moreh in Samaria un- 
der the Alignment government, the 
matter was handled without 
bloodshed, Sharon recalled. Every 
effort must be made to avoid 
sending soldiers in against civilians. 
The Yamit residents were being in- 
cited by extremist elements, he said. 
If force were used in Yamit, the 
silent majority might sufTer. Hence 
the utmost care must be taken, he 
said. 

He cahrged that some ministers 
apparently wanted him to assume 
responsibility for using force. “1 
know what motives lie behind this 
and I know some of you believe I 
am encouraging the settlers in their 
behaviour,” Sharon said. “But 1 can 
assure you that Israel will abide by ' 
its commitment to evacuate Yamit 
on the date fixed in the agreement 
with Egypt.” 

Zamir said that the Defence 
Ministry, which was in charge of the 
military government, held all legal 
responsibility for whatever was hap- 
pening in Northern Sinai.. “There 
can be no argument about that.” 
Zamir said. 

Interior Minister Yosef Burg, 
who is in charge of the police, 
echoed Zamir, saying: “The IDF is 


CABINET POSTPONES 


responsible in Yamit, not the police. 
The police have no authoritv 
there.” 

The police station fat Yamit had 
registered many complaints from 
government departments such as the 
Housing Ministry concerning tres- 
spass, arson and other vandalism, bat 
it reportedly has orders from 
Jerusalem to take no action. 

Justice Minister Moshe Nissim 
said that if the squatters were not 
expelled rapidly, more would fol- 
low. Failure to act constituted en- 
couragement to the Movement 

Against the Withdrawal from Sinai, 
he said. 

Communications Minis*er 
Mordechai Zipori said vehemently 
that events in Yamit proved Israel is 
no longer a state of law. 

. Zipori said that public figures like 
Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi Shiomo 
Goren, whose salaries were paid 
from the public purse, behaved in a 
way which mocked the State of 
Israel, its ministers and laws. He 
was referring to Goren's visit last 
week to the illegal settlement of 
Atzmona to show his solidarity with 
the movement against withdrawal. 

When Burg protested the 
criticism of the chief rabbi, Zipori 
agreed that his remark be removed 
from the record. 

Zipori said that the Sinai evacua- 
tion could not be carried out on 
schedule if the government let the 


situation in Yamit continue un- 
checked. “We shall be handing en- 
tire villages over to Egypt on a silver 
platter in April,.' Zipori warned. 

Industry Minister Gideon Patt 
said the Yamit businessmen want to 
squeeze the stale for as much as 
they could get. The people responsi- 
ble for barricading the town and 
declaring a stale of siege should be 
sent to prison, Pall said. 


He also wanted to know why 
state-owned apartments in Israel 
proper were sealed against unlawful 
entry when left unoccupied, while 
in northern Sinai empty apartments 
were left open, inviting squatters to 
enter without difficulty. 

Tourism Minister Avraham 
Sharir, Energy Minister Yitzhak 
Berman, and Minister without Port- 
folio Yitzhak Modn’i. spoke in a 
similar vein. They all said the 
lawbreakers should be dealt with 
firmly and quickly before the situa- 
tion got worse. 


Sharon's call to exhaust every 
peaesful avenue before using force 
against the Yamit residents was sup- 
ported by Burg, Education Minister 
Zevulun Hammer, Transport 
Minister Haim Corfu, and Health 


Yamit businessmen are. the 
problem, he said. They had 
presented their demand for com- 
pensation in the form of an 
ultimatum which he was forced to 
reject, he said. They had demanded 
an advance payment of lS2.2m each 
as a down payment, with the 
remainder to be negotiated subse- 
quently. This IS2.2m was for their 
businesses, and not for their apart- 
ments, he noted, whose value, was 
simple to calculate. 

In recent days he had tried to 
hold three separate meetings with 
the businessmen, Ehrlich revealed. 
But each time, extremists made the 
meetings impossible to hold. 

Ehrlich also revealed that the OC 
Southern Command Aluf Dan 
Shomron warned him that his per- 
sonal safety c-ould not be 
guaranteed if he ventured to Yamit. 

Ehrlich said that one'of the three 
meetings was due to be held in- 
secret, a suggestion proposed by the 
Yamit residents committee, which 
he had acccpiede 1. But at thast 
minute the committee cancelled 
this meeting, tike it had the other 
two. 

The director-general of the Prime 
Minister’s Office Matityahu 


tions’ of compensation, 

Shmuclcvitz said that cm one oc- 
casion some months ago in his 
meeting with the Yamit residents 
committee, headed then by hs pre- 
sent chairman Yosef Sela, the com- 
mittee suggested that die Treasury 
give it a lump sum equivalent to 
$8m. They proposed dividing this 
sum among the businessmen due to 
be compensated, arid in exchange 
they said they would give 
Shmuelevitz the signatures of 
receipt of all the 36 businessmen in- 
volved. 

Shmuelevitz said he rejected this 
idea as being inconsonant with the 
principles of sound administration. 

Corfu said that the best way to 
put pressure oo the recalcitrant 
Yamit residents would perttaps be j 
to pass a speciaTlaw in the Knesset. 
This law would specify that if die 
negotiations with the -businessmen 
did not reach a suitable compromise 
by a given date, the compensation 
to be allocated would be oo more 
than what the government had 
proposed when the negotiations 
originally began.Coxfc recalled that 
when compensation had to be fixed 
for land taken ova- from Negev -Be- 
duin, to build tbc oew airfieWs-iast | 
year, a bill was also passed, add it 
expedited the negotiating process. 
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TE L AYIV (ltim). — A reception, in. 
honour .of the visiting Speaker^ 6f 
the British Parliament, George 
Thomas, was held yesterday' by the • 
Anglo-lsrael Friendship League atf 
Beit Sokolow in Tet AviVi ' ■ ' 
Thomas camte. W. Israel to ritterid 
the openingi/ceferhonyX of. a': 
laboratory to study? bacteria, which, 
was "donated in 1 his to - the 

Wcizmann Institute;. in; Rehovot 
through the generosity oF tlie Jane_ 
Hodge Fund in Cardiff, W ales:, i : 
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To Maruelle and Murray Koffler 

Warmest wishes and congratulations 
on the occasion of the wedding of 
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Minister Eliezer Shostak. Shmuelevitz interrupted Ehrlich at 

Ehrlich said he was certain he this point to say that he opposed on 
could complete his negotiations principle all secret meetings with 
wiLh the farming population of the settlers. Shmuelevitz is the 
Northern Sinai in good time. The senior civil servant handling ques- 
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Civilian IDs delayed for Dolan Druse 

Jerusalem Post Reporter administration. One result of the 

Druse living on the Golan new law is that all Gdan residents 
Heights for the time being will not are to have civilian identity cards. 


Lily cards, the Interior Ministry’s bearing the old identity cards will be 
legal adviser announced in dllowred to retain them for the time 
Jerusalem yesterday. being, white the transition from 

Before the recent passage of the military to civilian administration is 
Gdan Law, all Druse on the heights under way. Youths turning 16. 
over the age of 16 had been issued however, will have to get identity 
identity cards bv the area's military cards from the civilian authorities. 

■ Sincere condolence from -ail members i ^ \ p An 

'• on the lose Mfrf&fqther 5 \~'V ^-7:^ •' , 

■-JACKFLE 
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(UJ disputedissues settled 
in new welfare reform law 


By CHAIUJES HOFITWAN 
'JenwtoPo^R^Kter -v 
.". The ^ welfare" ntorm; Jaw W go- 
into effect . as planned thisr Friday 
after a. compromise on dispirted* 
'iSgnlations was reached yesterday 
.Finance Minister Yoram Aridor 
JUKI- Deputy. Minister, of Labour and 
Social Affairs- Ben-Zion Rubin. L - 


m. aniV| 8^M 

teriv pT .J ss c 0Df * 


I. 7 The maia dispute had centred on 
the. j Amount. .of. income welfare 
'Mil recipients wiUbe allowed - to. earn 
v while Stall receiving benefits. Tjhc 
%. National Insurance Institute, which 
% fc- wider - the - new . law.: wiil assumc 


1Q-J Q p - f. Uliuw, - *I«.W . »n nai mtUMC' 

HtuJt Dew ' bom Hf rgspon?/6flity for minimum Income 
. E&rSof Cl navments.- wanted a hieher level ^ 


3d . :rg «» iSS « V ' 

«a*v. LeSS^J* 

a ' J- Lab our 


iOgine levels. . 

Tte'two bodies agreed fo set the 
callings at the level currently set by 


ths welfare bureau, and to revisw 
them after six months. 

Aoother disputed regulation con- 
cerned guaranteed ' income pay- 
ments to married yesbiva students. 
Agudat Yisrael wanted eligibility for 
these -payments; which have been 
.made since the early 1970s, to ap- 
pear cxpjicnly in the regulations. 
.The Treasury was reluctant to 
create a precedent that might be 
used'.: by university students and 
other-ye Shiva students. The Aguda 
finally agreed to waive its demand, 
with grants to married yeshiva stu- 
dents continuing as before on an in- 
formal understanding between the 
Treasury and the welfare 
authorities. 

The regulations w31 be submitted 
to the Knesset Labour and Social 
Affairs. Committee on Wednesday 
for final -approval. - 


Zipori favours licence for Peace Ship 




^PPointue 
n the U)p 


jmittee of representatives of the 
Broadcasting Authority and of the 
ministries of Posts and Justice, it 
was aimed specifically at Abie 
Nathan's Voice of Peace ship. 

When his station's popularity 
shared among young listeners, the 
Broadcasting Authority established 
the pop music Third Programme to 
win listeners back. 

Every winter, Nathan complains 
that high seas off the coast seriously 
damage his S70-ton Dutch- 
registered ship and endanger his 
crew. He warned a few months ago 
that unless he were permitted to 
broadcast from the port, he would 
close down the Voice of Peace and 
sell the ship. 

The Communications Ministry, 
and the minister specifically, have 
received many pleas from listeners 
urging that Nathan be granted a 
licence. 


r * e legation - • By. .JUDY SIEGEL . • mittee of representatives of t 

S* in the Soviet’ ■ • *rp»Iem -Port Reporter - .. . Broadcasting Authority and of 1 

□SCO-*. Lena-, ;?““»* ^Communications ' Minister of Posts and Justice. 

5sd ° r Labour Mordeehai Zipori has come out in wa * a5raed specifically at A! 

d Menahem uHl favour of. granting a licence to Abie Nathan’s Voice of Peace ship, 
an. and CnL HiCl W Nathan’* Voice of -Peace ship to When hls station's popular 
ists David broadcast from an Israeli port in- soared among young listeners, I 

brain. “’Hit ^ stead . of forcing him to continue Broadcasting Authority establish 
transmitting from outside the the pop music Third Programme 
— w country’s territorial waters. - w * n listeners back. 

i ^ The matter of the Peace Ship Every winter, Nathan compla 

^DDOllI W ^ that high seas off the coast serioi 

*** Attomay-General Yitzhak Zamtr, damage his S70-ton Dutc 
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'£ /"S'” *!£: Ex-convict cleared of extortion charge 

ore -?/ iheToF AVIV (Itim). — A 30-year-old Gitter and said that he would 

• s v .f7 r Se “ f| ft,ed: convict from Tel Aviv was tivate” Zankoi — who was sitti 

; roii ^ r ‘ oerornt yesterday cleared by the district nearby — if he, Gitter, did not i 

Vu -. .n i court here of extortion and of using mediately turn over his flat. 

7 °X. . ~P U2 f> l iit threats to collect a S300.000 debt,. Judge Hadassa Beo-Ito said tl 
Avraham Zankoi, according to Eiscnberg’s use of an ex-conv 
; V ( - O'ertolat the charge sheet, was hired by .dia- who “wanted to go straight” in t 
e-'.rA. Craniaiifl. AM j mbnd industriaHstDaniel Eisenberg fashion was “condemn able.” E 
?v .. v. Ail! in axkfitioiuc to, collect the debt from diamond she added that the charge sheet a 
cArr.’s is OC 0^ merchant Michael Gitter. stood failed to indicate any la 
'■?o:ilira:jr ci iciivinni^ Eisenberg promised Zankoi 30 per breaking. She said that the deft 
lir.rKsrsa Territories AHt cent of the money he recovered. dant had “bothered” Gitter but tl 

{ ?.'/ '•> i wnd up fcc: The prosecution ' charged that there were no actual threats quote 

anuir> 1. hi- no sus: during 1980 Zankoi visited Gitter a No one will argue that pressurinj 
:<t ", r.i-rez is vei. number of times and issued veiled debtor to pay up is illegitimate, si 
>. Ji-.r jir.. WDafc threats. At one point, Eisenberg met the judge, 
bt r J cat c: !k v/rr-.w-" wii it*—-.., u.: IOhai* » I V. .,. ■. --- - 

^n : : s MS£ 17 Arab women get Na’amat priz» - ■■ ■ 

pjrd T-VaHiok TEL AVIV. - SmM Arab h . fnra . 

„ be r r.™«! ic « -a-? SSL?l2fi? The prize given each year t< 


Gitter and said that he would “ac- 
tivate” Zankoi — who was sitting 
nearby — if he, Gitter, did not im- 
mediately turn over his flat. 

Judge Hadassa Beo-Ito said that 
Eiscnberg’s use of an ex-convict 
who ^'wanted to go straight" in this 
fashion was “condemnable” But 
she added that the charge sheet as it 
stood failed to indicate any law- 
breaking. She said that the defen- 
dant had “bothered" Gitter but that 
there were no actual threats quoted: 
No one will argue that pressuring a 
debtor to pay up is illegitimate, said 
the judge. 


a’amat prize 


f.vjr; 'j:i \rr.cur:d Cap .. 


Tamm Galilee received the Beba 


’V s • * -InaJc' '-Idelaon- ■'‘■Volunteer Prize from 
QC VrFfflti N^’amat at a ceremony held here 

-roidi'.K i\~ !ui bea;: The women convinced mothers 
he - d:rsacrfB^ J ttf'bruig their children for vaccina- 
... y-io. sflla-. turn, served as home-makers in 
[ V .'l m ‘ ‘ ^ V^itnaL place of mothers who were ill or off 

■' - ’ ~ at mothers’ vacation camps,' helped 

' Z the aged and provided other scr- 

Peres calls OU vices. They organized an outing to 
j Ma Jerusalem; for elderly men and 


women from their village, some of 
whom had never been outside the 
village before. 

The prize given each year to a 
local branch of Na'amat — the 
Histadrut Women’s Organization ~~ 
went this time to the Upper 
Nazareth chapter for its work in ab- 
sorbing new residents, helping the 
aged hnd providing other volunteer 
services in the community. 

For the first time, a prize was 
given this year to a group of teen- 
agers, pupils at Na’&mat's Tim on 
(Beit Paula) vocational high school 
in Jaffa. 


—cr Pets.® 
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Zim ship hits reef off Singapore 

Jemalem Post Reporter on its way 


-U-- :-T 0 ft* . HjAlFA..— The Zim-operated 

^7.'“." *■: ^...’freighter M:V: Roga ran aground 

; L . . .<• rfe. rrfld^ trff the roast of Singapore early 
17 '■ • •k ; Saturday, the company announced 

r,r ’ 1 - ’■**■? yederday. ' 
y The 9,000-ton ship, flying the 

J'-'* -'Liberian flas of convenience, was 


on its way to die Far East with a 
cargo of quarry stones from Eilat. 
Zim said there were no injuries to 
the Israeli crew during the incident. 

The Roga was eventually towed 
to Singapore where part of the crew 
was transferred to a Polish ship 
which is to bring them to EuroDe. . 
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Some of the 350 participants in Uturgica 1981, the choral music week in Jerusalem, arrive at 
Ben-Gurion Airport eariy on Sunday morning after a direct flight from Glasgow. Singers from 
the Scottish National and Edinburgh Festival Choirs and the John Currie singers will present a 
series of programmes with the Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra this week, under the batons of 
conductors Gary Bertini, John Currie, Avi Ostrovsky and Moshe Atzmon. The Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, Dr. Michael Kelly, and his family are visiting Israel with the choirs as guests of the 
Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra, and are staying at the Neveh Han Guest House near 
Jerusalem. (Elharar. Scoop 80) 


I 


Abuhatzeira 
to testify 


TEL AVIV (Itim). *— Thc Tel Aviv 
District Court yesterday agreed to 
postpone the appearance on the 
witness stand of Aharon 
Abuhatzeira until Thursday morn- 
ing because of the illness of one of 
his defence lawyers, Shiomo 
Totissia-Cohen. 

The minister of labour, social af- 
fairs and absorption's other lawyer. 
Ram Caspi, asked for a delay until 
Wednesday but prosecutor Sarah 
Sirotta said, M 1 too am sick,*’ and 
asked that the postponement be ex- 
tended until Thursday. 

Earlier at the trial, the last 
prosecution witness. National 
Religious Party activist David Ben 
Abu from Tirat Hacarmel, testified 
that he received a loan of TS2,000 
but did not know it had originated 
in the Abuhatzeira Fund. He said he 
then believed it had come from the 
NRP through Shalom Molcho, head 
of the NRP’s organization depart- 
ment and one of the Abuhatzeira 
Fund's founders. 

Aharon Abuhatzeira is charged 
with theft, fraudulent use of the 
fund's money and breach of trust, 
when he was mayor of Ramie. 



Yoel (Herman) Carmeli, 13, dis- 
appeared from his borne in Givat 
Shmuel near Ramat Gan on 
December 3. He is 150 cen- 
timetres tall and sturdily built, 
with light brown hair and brown 
eyes. He is unable to function in- 
dependently and is given to 
smiling, rather than answering 
questions. He was last seen 
wearing a flowered white shirt, 
jeans and a white sweater. He 
speaks Hebrew. Anyone with in- 
formation is requested to call the 
police at 02-287111 or 02-280423. 


New film magazine out 


Two get bail after prosecution errors 


TEbAVIV (Itim). — Two suspected 
burglars were released on bail by 
the Tel Aviv District Court because 
of technical defects in the police 
and district attorney's requests for 
an extension of their custody. 

The two, Michael Kadosh, 23, of 
Bat Yam, and Mordechoi Biton, 20, 
of Jaffa, are suspected of commit- 
ting three acts of breaking and 
entering and of two attempted 
break-ins. They were allegedly 
caught in the act and confessed. 

Last week, the Tel Aviv 
Magistrates’ Court ordered their 
release on bail. The police protested 


and the district attorney lodged an 
appeal with the district court 
against the lower court's decision. 
But thc district attorney's office 
lodged the appeal at the last possi- 
ble moment and the appeal papers 
were not in order. 

_The district court judge, upon 
releasing the two suspects, com- 
mented that had the appeal been 
properly lodged, “without a doubt ! 
would have accepted (the stale's 
argument) because. ..the magistrate 
court judge's decision to release 
(the suspects) on bail was mistaken 
and misconceived." 


Young UJS. Zionists condemn the Golan Law 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
A representative group of 
members of American Zionist youth 
movements, who intend to settle in 
Israel next year, have cabled Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin, 
protesting against the annexation of 
the Golan Heights. 

“As future Israeli citizens, we ap- 
preciate the importance of main- 
taining safe bortiers,” they write. 
But “only our adversaries stand to 


benefit from the annexation.. .This 
needless act jeopardizes Israel's 
physical and moral future.” 

The members of Dror, Habonim 
and Hashomer Hatzair, some 
belonging to gar'inim bound for kib- 
butzim Harcl, Gezer and Adamit, 
assert that the Golan Law is an “ob- 
stacle” to peace and ask the 
premier: “Do you wish to see 
Zionism become the banner of 
those endorsing occupation, 
‘persecution and suppression?" 


Murderer of suitor given life- term 



TEL AVIV (Itim). — A 58-year-oki 
man convicted of shooting and kill- 
ing his daughter's suitor last year 
was sentenced to life imprisonment 
by the District court here yesterday. 

Zeiig Liebniv, of Azor, was found 
guilty of murdering Boris Musayev 
last December 7. Liebniv had es- 
corted his daughter Irma to her flat 
in Holon because the woman was 
afraid that Musayev, a rejected 
suitor, would be lying in wait for 
her. Musayev had earlier stolen the 
woman’s purse and made copies of 
her house keys. 

Liebniv told the court that he 
came into the flat, heard sounds of a 
struggle and saw Musayev lying on 
top of his daughter on a couch. 
Liebniv then picked up a pistol 


belonging to Musayev, which he 
found tying on a table, and fired 
several shots. 

Musayev was hit several times in 
the chest, and when he tried to flee, 
Liebniv chased him into the 
stairwell and fired a bullet at close 
range, which medical examiners 
determined was the fatal shot. 

The court, in handing down the 
life sentence, said that Liebniv "did 
aot have to shoot the deceased... 
whose efforts to wrest the gun from 
Liebniv*s hand did not constitute a 
hreat to his life.” 

Instead of calling for help, or fir- 
ing into the air or at Musayev's foot, 
Liebniv “shot and shot and shot,” 
the court said. 


Bar-Dan begins to build new campus 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
GIVAT SHMUEL. — Construction 
of Bar-Ilan University’s extension 
campus was launched here yester- 
day in a dedication ceremony at this 
town's community centre, not far 
from the university's main campus 
in Ramat Gan. 

The first two buildings will be 
dormitories, each housing 64 stu- 


dents, and are to be ready for oc- 
cupancy in 1984. Financial support 
for the buildings came from donors 
Joseph Gruss and Mauricio 
Hatchwell Tdedano. 

In addition to the dormitories, the 
new campus will eventually include 
classrooms, a sports centre, a syn- 
agogue, and housing for married 
students. 


New learning centre plans 
to modernize Jewish studies 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The new International Centre for 
University, Teaching of Jewish 
Civilization is coordinating a pilot 
project for the teaching of Hebrew 
and other .Jewish subjects in col- 
leges around the world. using cable 
TV and other, electronic media. 

The Jerusalem. centre’s board of 
regents, whose president pro tern- 
port is former U.S. commerce 
secretary and World Jewish 
Congress president Philip Khitz- 
• nick, met for the first time yesterday, 
in Beit HanassL 

Prof. Moshe Davis, academic 
chairman of the centre,. said that 
. Jewish education must be advanced 
to "the computer and electronics 
age. Hebrew is already being taught 
in universities today by cable _ TV, 
and similar advance: are being 


Lack of txolan snow, 
knits ski resort 

KIRYAT SHMONA. — The lack of 
snowiaU ,m '■•the-- Golan . Heights - 
threatens the ski juns operated by 
Moshav Neve.Ativ, the manager of 
the Hermon ski site said yesterday. 
The moshav usually opens the ski 
site during Hanukka, but the slopes 
are still . bare.. , . 


TERENCE., A civil defence ex- 
ercise will take -place tomorrow in 
Jerusalem’s^ ^ Mamillararea. The ex- 
ercise will involve fire engines, am- 
bulances trad Cml Defience wil$> 


New appointments 

Azriel Waldman, the director- 
general of the Absorption Ministry, 
has been named to take the place of 
Ephraim Yermans, the retiring 
director of the Government Cor- 
porations Authority. 

Eli Artzi will fill Waldman's post 
at the Absorption Ministry, a 
government spokesman said. 


Jewish Quarter sills 
adorned with flowers 

In a Hanukka initiative the Coun- 
cil for a Beautiful Israel has 
decorated hundreds of window sills 
in the'Jewish Quarter of Jerusalem's 
Old City with boxes blooming with 
flowers. 

The campaign, coordinated with 
the Jewish Quarter Development 
Corporation and the residents of the 
quarter, will add a touch of 
greenery to an area otherwise 
characterized by a density of stone 
structures and paving. 


HAIFA. — The Haifa and Tel Aviv 
cinematheques have just launched a 
new “serious” magazine on films, 
stars and cinematography called 
Cinematheque. The first copies have 
already gone out in the mail to the 
two film clubs' 10,000 subscribers, 
and issues can also be purchased at 
news stands. 

The new hi -monthly is edited by 
Edna Fainaru and Dan Fainara, The 
Jerusalem Post’s cinema critic and 
director of the Israel Film Institute. 
, Haifa Cinematheque director 


Yosef Oren told The Post yesterday 
that the new publication will be 
directed at “the serious movie- 
going public.” 

Cinema is still the most popular 
of the arts he said, and it is “a pity* 1 
It does not receive the sort of state 
support “more exclusive arts" en- 
joy. 

He said that every major town has 
a muicipal theatre, a concert hall 
and libraries, while the only state- 
supported cinema halls are the 
Cinematheques. 


Conservative stream in Ramat Gan school 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
A class in the Conservative brand 
of Judaism has been opened in the 
first grade of a Ramat Gan school, 
the first of its kind in a nonreligious 
state school. 

The dass in the Amishav primary 
school was opened at the request of 
parents who wished their children 
to learn more about Judaism than is 
normally taught in state schools. 


The new class joins the existing 
Conservative stream schools in 
Jerusalem (Givat Shapira) and in 
Kfar Sava and is similarly affiliated 
with the U.S. Conservative move- 
ment. 

The creation of the new class, 
with 17 pupils, is based on the 
clause in the Education Law that al- 
lows parents to propose 25 per cent 
of their children's curriculum. 


Court: gov’t inaction no excuse for pollution 


HAIFA (Itim). — An appeal fy a 
Haifa company against an air pollu- 
tion conviction was rejected by the 
district court here recently, despite 
the company’s- argument that it- had 
sought government instructions J on' 
pollution control but never received 
any. 

The court's ruling, which upheld 
the conviction last December 
against the Haifa oil refineries for 
smoke pollution from the Lapid 
ethylene factory in 1979, held that 
the failure by environmental 
authorities to issue orders cannot be 
regarded as tacit approval for resul- 
tant pollution. 

The refineries' lawyer maintained 
that before constructing thc 
ethylene plant, his clients had con- 
sulted with the Health Ministry- of- 
ficials responsible for preserving en- 


vironmental quality, and had sup- 
plied them with all the details of the 
plant's construction. The lawyer 
argued that the ministry's subse- 
• quettt faihire to giye anf enters con- 
cerning pollution control' must be 
seen as tadt approval for the plans, 
and that the plant’s owners could 
not be held responsible for any 
resultant pollution. 

The judges, Avraham Friedman, 
A inn on Carmi and Zalman 
Yehudai, who wrote the derision, 
said that although the factory's 
planners had tried to obtain instruc- 
tions on pollution controls, they 
also knew that the ministry would 
have trouble determining the neces- 
sary controls because the factoiy’s 
plans were so complex. 

The judges said that responsibility 
for the pollution offence was ab- 


solute, in other words, that the fac- 
tory's owners were guilty by virtue 
of the offence's commission — 
regardless of the efforts they might 
.have .taken, tp avert iC It was clear 
from the evidence presented to the 
court, the judges stated, that the 
owners knew that operating the 
plant would produce illegal air pol- 
lution, and that they had not taken 
reasonable steps to avert it. 

The court endorsed the IS2Q0 fine 
which had been imposed on the 
refineries, noting that it should be 
seen only as a token punishment. A 
maximum fine of 1S5,0Q0 may be 
imposed for such an offence. 

After their conviction last year, 
the refineries agreed to accept the 
recommendations of a U.S. expert 
who came to the plant to advise on 
how to minimize its pollution. 


Why sit in 

a planewhenyou 
can relax in a 
British£hib? 


made. in Latin America, he said. 
The TV lessons are necessary 
because of shortage of good 
teachers of Jewish studies subjects 
in many outlying areas, he added. 

An American group of educators 
and media professionals is prepar- 
ing a pilot project for Jewish studies 
teaching, Davis said, as are Israelis 
connected with the Everyman's 
University. The Israelis are hoping 
to produce a TV course on the con- 
temporary Jewish world for broad- 
cast here and in universities abroad. 

'Meanwhile, President Yitzhak 
Navon will convene the sixth inter- 
national seminar on World Jewry 
and the Stale of Israel, whose theme 
will be "Contemporary Varieties of 
Jewish National Identity,” at Beit 
Hanassi this evening. Scholars from 
around the world will take part 4n 
the discussions over three days. 


Day-care centre fees 
to rise 15 per cent 

Day-care centre fees for children 
of working mothers will be raised by 
an average of 15 per cent on 
January 1, the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Affairs announced. 

The recently 'increased operating 
costs will be covered in part by the 
ministry, which supervises the day- 
care centres, and in pert by the 
higher fees, , 

Fees are charged on a graduated 
basis and will range from IS535 to 
IS 1,985 for children and from IS700 
to IS2,526 for infants, depending 
upon the amount of care provided. 









British Airways took the lead 
in looking after the business 
traveller. We created our Chib to 
specifically cater for your needs. 

Now, from Tel Aviv, you can 
bask in a little extra attention. 

And exclusive cabin, special 


fly the 

British 

way 


British 

airways 


snacks or meals, free drinks and 
your very own Chib check-in. 

And we take you ona morning 
flight non-stop from Tel Aviv to 
Heathrow... central London’s 
premier airport. British Airways 
Club. It’s in a class of its own. 



Book at any British Airways office in Israel: Tel Aviv, 5a Ben Yehuda Rd. . Tel 22925L Jerusalem? 33. Jaffa Rd. . Tel 23311L 
Haifa. 84. Derech Haatsmauth, Tel. 670756, or through yourTravel Agent 










WORLD NEWS 

NATO inaction over Poland 
reportedly ires Americans 
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LONDON. — The Reagan ad- 
ministration is “becoming in- 
creasingly concerned at the failure 
of its European NATO allies to res- 
pond to U.S. pressure for im- 
mediate economic sanctions against 
Poland and the Soviet Union,” the 
Sunday Times reported in its main 
Front page story. 

The independent weekly said 
Washington was “deeply disturbed” 
by the West German refusal to act 
in the wake of the military takeover 
in Poland, and this will be "high on 
the agenda” for President Ronald 
Reagan’s talks with Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt January 5. 

Yesterday, Canada's Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau said that 
the imposition of martial law in 
Poland was regrettable, but it may 
have prevented widespread 
violence and outside intervention in 
the troubled East European 
country. 

“Better to have the Polish 
generals maintaining order than the 
Soviets doing it,” Trudeau said in an 
interview with Canadian television. 
"Nothing is good about soldiers 
maintaining order but...hopefully. 
the military regime will keep 
Solidarity from excessive demands 
and the country from excessive 
repression. 

“It is better than having the 


shooting and the starvation which 
seemed inevitable to me.” 

The premier conceded that 
Canada could not do much about 
the situation aside from providing 
food and trade credits. But he ad- 
ded that Canada had to behave in a 
way that did not give the Soviet 
Union a pretext for invading 
Poland. 

U.S. Secretary of Slate Haig told 
the Washington Post yesterday that 
he believed many analysis had con- 
cluded prematurely that Soviet in- 
tervention was now less- likely. "I 
think it is much too early to draw 
thai conclusion,” he was quoted as 
saying in an interview. 

“...I think it may be even more 
possible than before these events 
occurred,” he said. 

In Moscow, the Communist Party 
organ Premia said that the US. and 
its allies want the Soviet Union to 
invade Poland, but confidently as- 
serted that the nation is solving its 
own problems. 

Pravda said the U.S. would use 
Soviet intervention as an excuse to 
scrap nuclear missile talks now un- 
der way, adding. "Imperialist circles 
in the U.S. and other NATO 
countries are irritated over the fact 
that the events are not developing 
according to their scenario, which 
would inevitably involve Soviet in- 
terference.” (AP.Reuter.UPI) 


Reagan to hold his course 
even if unemployment rises 


DETROIT (UPI). — President 
Ronald Reagan said he will not 
waver from his economic policies 
even if unemployment continues to 
rise with no relief in sight, the 
Detroit Free Press reported in its 
Sunday edition. 

"I see our economic programme 
as the best hope we've got for solv- 
ing the unemployment problem," 
the president said in a year-end in- 
terview with the newspaper. 

Reagan stated that government 
programmes to create jobs or 
programmes for job training slow 
the economy, saying, "we’re not go- 
ing to do it.” When asked if he 
would consider changing his 
economic course if unemployment, 
which stands at 8.4 per cent 
nationally, were to rise to double 
digits with no relief in sight, he said 
he would still rely on the private 
sector to aid the country. 

The president suggested the pos- 


sibility or higher excise taxes on 
consumer products in 1983 if budget 
deficits continue too high, but said, 
"There certainly will be no change 
in taxes in 1982, I guarantee you." 

On foreign affairs topics, Reagan 
said a summit meeting with Soviet 
President Leonid Brezhnev next 
year is likely, but he made clear he 
retains his hard-line belief that both 
Communists and the Soviets are in- 
herently immoral. 

Reagan said he had expected a 
crackdown in Poland as a result of 
Solidarity’s demand for a referen- 
dum on the government. But he 
would not say Solidarity had gone 
too far. "I’m not going to say that,” 
he said. "I would defend the right of 
the people to vote. 

“I am going to say that maybe 
they should have realized that they 
were asking the one thing that a 
Communist government cannot al- 
low.” 


Missile site Closed down in Libya 


MUNICH (AP). — A controversial West German rocket firm has closed 
down u testing ground in Libya and removed 1 its employees from the 
North African country', the company’s chief executive officer said 
yesterday. 

“We will certainly never again go into a politically doubtful country." 
Frank Wukasch. head of the firm Otrag, said in an interview. Company 
sources said the firm was negotiating with some South American nations 
for a new test site, but they did not identify them. 

Wukasch look over command of the firm following the resignation of 
its founder. Lutz Kayser. 

Under Kayser. the firm had been the subject of controversy through 
its choices of countries in which to lest its rockets. The firm first chose 
Zaire but then came under pressure when the Soviets and others ac- 
cused it of being a cover for a western missile base against Marxist 
Angola. 

Later, Egypt and Morocco reportedly complained when it was lear- 
ned the firm had shifted operations to Libya. The two North African 
governments feared Libyan leader Muam mar Gaddafi wanted to use the 
company's rockets to develop a nuclear delivery system. 

Some reports said that Otrag dosed down the base at Jenna, some 650 
kilometres south of Tripoli, mainly because of threats by Israel that it 
would attack the base or the company’s scientists and directors if work 
on the missile was continued. 

Reports said that Kayser has remained in Libya and may be working 
on missile research outside’ the framework of Otrag. 


Fake Vietnamese refugees sent home 


SYDNEY (UPI). - One hundred 
and twenty-seven Chinese, who 
posed as Vietnamese refugees when 
they arrived in Darwin by fishing 
boat in October, were put aboard a 
Qantas jetliner yesterday and 
deported to Taiwan and 
Hongkong. 


The Minister for Ethnic Affairs 
and Immigration, Michael Mackel- 
lar. said the deportations had 
resulted from detailed inquiries car- 


ried out by Australian migration of- 
ficials and Hongkong police. 

He said inquiries had shown that 
the arrival of a refugees boat. VT 
838, in Darwin on October 6 with 
146 passengers, was part "of an 
organized attempt to enter 
Australia illegally." 

Officials said tens of thousands of 
dollars were found on the 
"refugees” when they arrived. One 
man was reported to have been car- 
rying 517,000. 


Dietrich turns 80 


BONN (Reuter). — West Germany 
yesterday honoured Marlene 
Dietrich, the seductive blonde 
screen actress, with congratulatory 
telegrams on the occasion of her 
80th birthday. 

Dietrich, who lives in seclusion in 
Paris, was denounced by the Nazis 
in the 1930s for “consorting with 
Jews”." She took U.S. citizenship, 
performed for Allied troops and 
made a triumphant return to her 
native Berlin for a concert' in 1960, 
taking 18 curtain calls. 


Body recovered from 
Iraq’s Beirut embassy 


BEIRUT (Reuter). — Rescue 
workers digging through the debris 
of the Iraqi embassy, demolished by 
an explosion 13 days ago, yesterday 
recovered the body of press attache 
Hareth Taqa, Iraqi officials said. 

Atdeast 26 people including Iraqi 
ambassador Mohammed Laftah are 
known to have died in the blast. 


TO THE FAR EAST 
VIA BRUSSELS 
WITH SABENA 


Sabena flies to Tokyo twice weekly via the Pole, with 
DC10, the most elaborate aircraft. 

TEL AVIV BRUSSELS ANCHORAGE TOKYO. 

The convenient and comfortable connection, 
not overflying Arab countries. 
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One killed, 4 hurt 
in Pretoria raid 
on police station 


PRETORIA (Reuter). — A 
policeman was killed and four were 
wounded when unidentified at- 
tackers fired rockets and small arms 
at a northern Pretoria police station 
on Saturday night, police said. 

The attack was the third in the 
South African capital within the 
past six weeks. 

Police stations have been a fre- 
quent target of guerrillas belonging 
to the outlawed African National 
Congress (ANQ, which is opposed 
to South Africa's white minority 
rule. 

No one immediately claimed 
responsibility for the attack on the 
Wonderboom police station, and 
police said a large scale search had 
been launched for the attackers. 

Large areas of Pretoria have been 
blacked out twice in the last six 
weeks after Soviet-made limpet 
mines damaged electricity sub- 
stations within the city. ,, 


HEROIN. — Police in Paris seltf &' 
10 kg of 95 per cent pure heroin, 
worth about S! million, and arrested 
nine Chinese From Hong Kong in a 
swoop during Christmas. 


Three more suspects held 
in U S. general’s abduction 


VERONA, ftaly (UPI). — Police 
yesterday announced the arrest 
of three more terrorist suspects in 
northern Italy- where thousands of 
police are hunting for American J 
NATO general James Dozier, kid- 
napped by the Red Brigades on 
December 1 7. 

Police said that preliminary inter- . 
rogation of two men and a woman, 
anested at a frontier post as they 
were attempting to- cross into 
France through -the Mont Blanc 
tunnel, indicated they were not con- , 
netted with the terrorists who kid- 
napped Brig.-Gcn. Dozier, 50. 

But even apparent small fry 
caught in the vast police dragnet 
could possibly provide new clues to 
the kidnappers’ tactics, police 
sources said. 


Police said Jhat. the trio were ar-; 
rested on Christmas’ Eve, but . did 
not immediately disclose their 
names.. In 'their automobile, police 
found documents relating to the 
“Committee against Prison ^Rcprcs 
sidn a left-wing organization' that 
supports, part of the Red - -Brigades 
campaign. 

Two other men and a. woman ar- 
rested in : Milan - last Mondays 
have declared themselvei 
“prisoners of war 8 ' and were refus- 
ing to talk to police. The hunt for 
the kidnappers’ hideout was helped 
during the past' two days days by a 
return of bright sunny weather:after 


heavy snow fell earlier in the search/ 

to fly 


Police helicopters were able 
low over nigged Alpmc-valkys to 
inspect isolated farm sheds for signs 
of the kidnappers. 


On 2nd anniversary of Soviet intervention •- i - 

Moscow cites ‘normalization’ 
in Afghanistan, raps ILS. 


MOSCOW. — On the second an- 
niversary of Soviet military in- 
tervention in Afghanistan, 
government-controlled media 
yesterday presented a picture of in- 
creasing calm there. 

"The process of normalization is 
gaining momentum,” declared 
Radio Moscow’s English-language 
service. 

The Soviet news agency Tass, 
meanwhile, carried a report stating 
that “U.S. intrigues against people's 
Afghanistan are a failure." Tass also 
accused the U.S. administration of 
doing everything possible "to com- 
plicate and slow down a settlement 
of the situation aroun.d 
Afghanistan." 

The Tass dispatch, datelined from 
Washington, followed form by 
referring to the Soviet troops iq 
Afghanistan as a “limited con- 
tingent." According to western es- 
timates, there are between 80,000. 
and 90,000 Soviet troops there. 

In Washington, President Reagan 
yesterday urged the Soviet Union to 
withdraw its forces fron 
Afghanistan and said that the U.S. 
would continue to support the cause 
of freedom for the heroic Afghan 
people. 

“The battle for Afghan in- 
dependence continues," he said. 

Soviet troops were- sent to. 
Afghanistan in an effort to put down 
Moslem Afghan guerrillas who have 
been fighting a succession of three 
Marxist regimes there since April, 
M^7_8^T|ic U.S. Stfje Depart me nt ; * 


said in a report released op Satur- 
day that the rebels do riot possess 
the means for a military victory, but 
that the Soviet-backed government 
headed by Babrak Karraal "remains 
isolated and ineffectual.' 

About 100 Afghan men, women 
and children ended a 24-hour sit-in 
outside the Soviet Epd)assy in New 
Delhi yesterday, ' marking ; the se- 
cond anniversary of the Soviet in- 
tervention. - 

Afghan refugees also staged 
protests in five cities in Pakistan 
Nearly 12,000 Afghans cheered, 
protest leaden who burned’ Soviet 
flags and effigies of Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev in the western 
Pakistani city of Peshawar, near the 
Afghan border. 

In Bonn yesterday, West German 
Foreign Minister Haas-DietriCh 
Genscher appealed to the Soviet 
Union to withdraw its troops from 
Afghanistan. 

He called AfghanistaiLa criterion 
of Soviet willingness to respect the 
independence of Third . W orid 
countries. .' 

In Bel&ade, the Yugoslav -news 
agency Tanjug yesterday said the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan 
was a complete tragedy which had 
left the country torn by rivfl war. 

In a sharply-worded commentary. 
Tanjug said the Soviet Union faced 
growing world condemnation, and 
in justifying its move had to resort 
to an untenable argument about 

“outside danger.” (AP, Reuter, 
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OIL. —‘Iraq plans lo develop five 
new giant oil fields that could even- 
tually increase its production 
capacity by two million barrels per 
day. 
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Two teachers 
kidnapped in 
Mozambique 




MAPUTO (Reuter). — Guerrillas 
have kidnapped two foreign 
teachers at Mozambique’s best- 
known wildlife park, the Defence 
Minisby has announced. . 

A ministry spokesman said on 
Saturday that the kidnapping took 
place about 800 kilometres north of 
here at the Gorongoza Park In the 
centre of the country on December 
17. 

The teachers are John Buriison, 
28, an English ecologist who is 
academic director of the wildlife 
school at Gorongoza, and Mdses 
Carril, who teaches mathematics at 
the same school. The spokesman 
was unable to state Carril’s 
nationality. , 

The spokesman said the kidnap- 
pers were members of the Rcsisten- 
cia Nacional Mocanbicana (RNM). 
An organization which , the govern- 
ment says is backed by neighbour- 
ing South Africa. 

But in Lisbon, a spokesman for 
the RNM said he bad no informa- 
tion so far on the disappearance of 
the two foreigners during an attack - 
on what he described as mSitaiy in- 
stallations in the wildlife park. 
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Soviet unclear blast 

UPPSALA, Sweden (AP). — The 
seismological institution of the Up- 
psala University recorded a strong 
underground nuclear blast in the 
Soviet Union early yesterday. 

The explosion was carried put at 
0343 (GMT) in the Semipalatinsk 
area in western Siberia and. 
measured 6.8 on the Richter scale; 
an official said 



Lillee breaks 
Test record 


MELBOURNE (AP). , Dennis 

Lillee, ;the giant Australian fast 
bowler, has taken more Test 
wickets than any othfcr bowler in the. 
history ■ of crjckeL Yesterday . he 

brou^t. Ws tally ; fo 31 1 by taking 6 

for; 76: in' the West Indies, first in-, 
nihgson.thc : second .day of the first' 
Test here. He is thus two wickets 


ahead Pf Lance' Gibbs’ previous 
record of v ■ • :. 


*- Despite his 'great howling, West 
Todies managed ' to salvage 
something' from, the wreck of their 
nmnigvby meahsaf fine battingby 
Lan^-Gome* (55V an auspicious 
Tcstdebut by Jcff Dujoo (41). and a 
captam’s innings by Clive Lloyd 
(29). West Iiidies'en<led the day with 
l^ji’or>nfoe, T 'Only . 1 1 - behind 
Aiistralia’s'tptaliv. .... 

. When iGr^Chhppell held Larry 
Gomeyi nthe slips to give Lillee his 
record. 60,000 -spectators . gave Lij- 
-lee a wfld ovation, chanting "Lillee, 
Lillee,; LiHee.’’: MCC officials 
played Wakzing Matilda, and - the 
figure ^*310” was flashed in red on 
toe . scoreboard- next . to. Lillee V 
narae. Lillee* apparently., trying to 
hold back tears' -as he took his 
sweater, /almost ; walked to the 
wrong position Tor the next over. ; 


bNcwDdM. fedfauMahardfaywtAJfc 
for 7* exactly M UM EngM, and fat 
mia hi— rnah to Itnrtr nw tatnx fanr, m 
there -is only- dm day oTfkf tdL.YIswauifa 
are* 1*7. Syri Kkread mi InJSfaiNri patoa 
am nbrokm p AwHp ot 132 forth* dgkfc 
wk*refhat bratttprf*y ta Ma. 


Ranee beat Israelis 


PARIS (AP). — France beat Israel 
100-81 in tiiir final of ,a friendly in- 
ternational basket ball tournament 
■here this weekend. / * 

Czechoslovakia Was third and a 
touring U^. team called Athletes in 
Action was fourth. - . 

PiajKhg in\a packed, 4,000-seat 
stadium, the Israelis took the lead to 
be hhead 20-13 in the ninth minute. 
But toe French team slowly pulled 
backto hold a-ifive-poiflt lead at half 
time (<^7^22). ■- 

The Israelis : slowed dawn, ap- 
peaxing to be fatigued, in the second 
half, and the French rapidly went . 
further ahead 


' Scwra far fared: SUrerfBJ.SilactarU*), 
EBmekch. (13), WB» (13), Jarepfa (*), 
Zysm a (6), Moskowta (2), Bent (2). 


Wordy battles in 
Open 


-«1 -■ 


Jjmmrt fir*** 


MELBOURNE (A P). — ^ The conflict 
between - American and Australian 
players over, sportsmanship flared 
again yesterday as John Alexander 
outlasted fiery Fritz Buehning in the 
$400,000 Mari boro Australian Open 
at Kooyong. ’ 

The marathon three-hour first- 
round clash between toe two was 
marred by bad line calls and glares, 
gestures, - grimaces and 
gamesmanship on both sides. Alex- 
ander emerged the victor in five 
drama-packed sets, winning 2-6 6-4 
3-6 6-1 7-6. After the match, Buehn- 
ing said he was so disgusted by the' 
standard of officiating that he 
probably would not return to play in 
Australia. . 

A furious duel between toe two 
hard-hitting power players was ex- 
pected from toe start, tut the tennis 
was more often than not .eclipsed by 
toe arguments,, shaky umpiring and 
psychological tactics. 

Shiomo Glickstein has not yet 
played his second round match. 


Squash Juniors 

Posts Sports Repotter 
RA MAT GAN. — Steven Kantor, 
Johnny Kqy and GQad Muravitz 
were the respective winners of toe 
under-18, 16 and . 24 events at -the 
Israel Squash Rackets Association’s 
first National Junior Cham- 
pionships, held huit -week... Fffty boys 
and a handful of girls competed ,in 
toe three-day Hanukka meet at the 
Kfat Hamaccabiah ' dub here. 


SHIP AHOYJ 


SYDNEY (AP). — Staa Edwards' new yacht, 
Mfcgurt Stated UX,'«h threw out a 

to foe tanM -Mnd doop 
Ce^rrfBennotata foe 37fo Htre*l Sydney 
to Babul net fate yHtatoi 
wna Owufo rearchfag for ao* Atafaf Mfo 
»M*r tow m a came farther art tow, . 
Margaret- MumI mule saner* hetftfay 
»e Tfc* Com** aUfpmt, Bek 

Bell, dead toitkk »u foaata-br am, foe 

foortat rpete to SUai - 


ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL} 

9.00 Handicrafts 9.10 Cartoons 9.20 Soc- 
cer — documentary about soccer around 
the world 9.45 M> San has no Home (part 
six> 10.15 The Creature of Darkness — 
Uri Orlevs story about a child who was 
afraid of the dark IQ.WTTm Cliff Climbers 
— canceling birds' eggs 16.00 Pinocchio 
[6.25 Spotlight — youth magazine 17.00 
Spoken Arabic (repeal) 

CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 J. 5* — Special Hanukka 
Programme 

17,50 DifTrenl Strokes: The Accident 
IS. 15 Star Blazerc 


22.05 Dallas. Power Play 

22.65 This Is The Time — weekly live talk 

show with Ram Evron and his guests 

23.50 Almost Midnight 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.40 Cartoons IS.OO French HourtJTV 3) 

18.30 The Misadventures of Sheriff Lobo 

19.00 News in French 19J0 News in 
Hebrew 20.00 News m Arabic 20.30 The 
Gaffer 21.10 Lady Kaien 22.00 News m 
English 22.15 Magnum 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 


ARABIC-LANGI aGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

(9J7 Programme Trailer 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 
20.03 Get Out Of It — TV game 

20-30 Eight Thirty — ait and culture 
magazine 

21.00 Mabal Newsreel * 

?l .30 Second Look — news analysis and 
commentary 


6.11 Musical Cock 

7.07 (stereo): Special Programme marking 
the 250th birthday of Christian 
Cannabich— Ignalz Holzbauer Anadan- 
lino (Rampal); Cannabich: Symphony in 
B Flat (Nicolet. Hoiiiger, Sachs. Berne, 
Camerata): Mozart: Piano Sonata in C 
Major, K. 309; Karl Stamiu: Romance 
and Rondo (Isaac 51cm. Pinhas 
Zukcrman, Daniel Barenboim) 
g.05 (stereo): Music by Johann Sebastian 
Bach — Violin Concerto in A Minor: 
- Fugue in G Minor for Organ; Song; 
Ricercare from Musical Offering: Suite 
No. 2 for Lute (Julian Bream); Duet from 


Cantata No. 78: Brandenburg Concerto 

No. 2 in F Minor; Prelude and Fugue in F 
Minor (Book Two): Cantata No. 140 
(Edith Mathis. Peter Schreier. Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau. Karl Richter) 

10.05 (stereo): Youth Concert — The 
Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra. A rich 
Vardi conducting, ploy works by Gabrieli. 
Vivaldi. Pergolesi, Stravinsky and 
Respighi 

1 130 Education for AH 

12.05 (stereo): Saim-Saens: Symphony No. 
J (Lueas Foss. Valery Manky) 

13.00 (stereo) - Works by Sessions. Engel 
CimaroM; Arnold. Panes and Saint -Sacs 

14.10 Children's programmes 

1530 World of Science (repeat) 

15.55 Notes on a New Bode 

Ib.OS (stereo): B rah its: Sonata No. 3,-op. 

5 (Garrick Olson) 

16.45 Music Magazine 
IT35 Programmes for Ohm 

20.05 Everyman’s University 

2035 (stereo): Henryk Szeryng. violin, 
v-ilh Ruth Mense, piano, live from the 
Jerusalem Theatre — Mozart Sonata in 
E-fiac. K. 4gi; Bach: Parm* No. 2, tor 
Violin Solo: Brahms: Sonata m G Major 
No. I. op. 78; Bloch: "Niggun"; 
Gershwin: Three Preludes * ’ 

22.30 Reflections on tbc portion of ihe 
week with Prof. Yeshayitbu Lcibowitz 

23.00 (stereo): The Offenbach Affair (pan 
one. repeat) 

00.10 (stereo): Choral Music — Capeb 
Antiqua. Mundten, Konrad Roland con- 


ducting — Orlando di Lasso: Five Motels: 
Ludwig Senfl; Six Songs; Giovanni 
Gabrieli: Three Motets: Three Pieces 
from the Middle Ages 


Second Programme 


6.12 Gymnastics 

6.22 Agricultural broadcasts 

6.54 Green Light — drivers' comer 

7.00 This Morning — pews magarine 

8.10 All Shades of the Network 

12.05 Road Safety Comer 

12.30 Law and Justice Magazine 

13 .00 Midday — musk, news commentary 

14.10 In a Minor Tone 

16.10 From Here to There — immigration 
matters 

17.10 Health Wd Medicine Magazine 

18.07 Of Men and Figures 

18.48 Bible Reading — Nahum 3 

19.00 Today — people and events id the 
news 

19.45 — Sports Magazine 

20.10 Sabbath songs 

22.05 With People 

23.05 The Second Half — women's 
magazine 


the Bible with Rabbi Adm Stcinsaltz 

7.07 “707" — with Alex Ansfcy 

8.05 IDF Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now — with Kobi Mcidan 

1 1.05 Golden Oldies 

12.05 Israeli Winter — with Eli Yiarncli 

14.05 Two Hours — music, art, cinema 
and theatre reviews, interviews, anecdotes 

16.05 Four in tbc Afternoon 

17.05 IDF Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Army and Defence Magazine 

19.05 Music Magazine 

20.05 Israeli Rock 
Zl.00 Mabal Newsreel 

21.35 University on the Air (repeat) 

22.05 Jazz Hour 

23.05 The Middle of the Road (repeat) 
00.05 Night Birds — songs, Chat with 
Haim Keinan 


Metro 9; CtaemafocQt: Taming of die 
Shrew 7; Be Fair and Dea’t.Fctr 930 


CINEMAS 


Army 


6.10 Morning Sounds 

6.30 University on the Air — Women in 


JERUSALEM 4. 7, 9 
Edea: Kidnapping of the President; 
Edbonl Broken Heart 4, 6.45, 9; Xflr: 
turners ot me Lost Art: 4, 6.45. 9; 
Mliehafl: French Lieutenant's Woman 
6.45. 9; Odd: Woman Next Door; 'Trisa - 
This Is Elvis; Ore*: Green Ice 4, 6.45. 9; 
Bm: Splendor in (he Gram: SoaMan 
Ordinary People 7, 9.15; Btaynti 
Ha’na: City of Women 6.45, 9; rt— — 
One: ‘ Mysteries "oTlBe "Cods 7; ’Last 


ro, AVIV 4JB, 7.1* ‘ 

Alicnby: Stripes; Kcto-Vobnin; 
Montcnaro; Choi: Ciotedi Ctanaa Tnu: 
Peeping Tom; Ddul; Only When I Laugh* 
DofaUtek (DotUsadafelHO (PU. 2) 
7 JO; Drba-Ja: Tint Dewed Cal SJQ. 
7.30; Fort Apache, the - Bronx 9JKf 
Other; The Hot Touch; Cuts. Four- 
Seasons; Gordon: Padre Padrone 7.13, - 
9.30; Earthling It. 3.45, 5.30s Bed; Lata ■ 
Hunter; timer: Doctor Zhivago 5. 830: 
Maxim: Rebel Without a Cause; 
MograW: Eye of die Needle; Orly: 
Breaker Mocanq Paris: Best Boy 10,12, 
2.4. 7.15. 9J0;Pfar: Mephbto 6.45, 9.15; 
Pvfccepe (Dotphfaarfam): Sweet Movie 8, 
945; S a Mf : Endless Love 430. 7. 930; - 
Lollipop (Son, Mon.) II nm.; Strfr. 
French Lieutenant' 'a Woman 430, 7. 930; 
TcMeC; Full Boat; Td AvlR Khtm^ing; 
of the Presidest: Td Art* Mwre: Man 
of Marble 6.30, 9 JO; Zsfoa; Woman Next 
Door ; Ctaerea Om: Going Steady; Tmk. 
For Ypur Eyes Only 7. IS; The Birds jjn 
foot Tues.); Mother fw « Day-4 . 


Hinoiy of Ou World (not Sul); Orion: 
Back./ on Love; 6 nonstop .peris,; Oriyt ■ 
Lotdor fte K«qp 630 , 9 toot Son.Jrln . 
Setat* of me Ob ixartyi, San. lt -kol;': 
Mm, IL 4; Tnea^iYstL, ThsrJA; Ptaer 
Eye of tte Neetflc; forer peepiag iom; 
SMC Breaker Mofant 6.45, I Ufa 

■ Ela Cftnz und JGart 

.. Vzxwahrioftes Madchett 7) L*Erredfai 
.. FmanH^fi 930; Kenat Or: fin.it Agsiv-' 
•• Sattt4, 7, 9: . . - . . • 


RAMATGAN " ■ 

Aim R idden of'fltetosr Ark.4, 7:15, 

. .930; Up The Ptsonafr- AJWinx Rfags 
TM« 7.15, 930; Ombi.ThMt Darned Cat . 

7;’it*».pwoji 9J0j Orfoai The* Ust 
Hunter 7JS. 930; Santa: Don’t 'ok If I 
•Jme 735,930; fflwarGmt Hittaiyafthe 
-Worid 7;l5. 930. : • .. . . 


BERZUifA 


Cm). Miner*! Danfitcr *• JcjjSs. 
■nfaretiThe Other. Side of 

.930 w .. • •• .. -,C. 


HAIFA 4,645, 9 ■ •.*. 

An^Utbeatre: Arabian A d ve ntu re (nor 
Sun.); Arnow: Masada, 4, (30,9 (norSttn-^ 

■ day); Atzmamf Stripes (not- *T-— V'f’tar; - ! 
Montenegro (not- Sun.) Addu onty; 
Odor. Stuntman 10.2, 7: Aabaiftil2,4 t V; : 
Moriah; change of Season* 6.45.9; Onfa 


pezah tzkva. . ; 

Stafa tat hm. 4 mm % 9 : [rC;:;. 

T4CTANYA : - 
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Preshtont Reagn with former Poltoh Ambassador RomiuUd Spasowsld ud hli 

wUtt, Wanda, at the White Home last week. 


Jaruzelskl Tries 
Coming to Grips 
With the Anger 


Many Poles, stunned by two weeks 
of police roundops and industrial vio- 
lence, wished each other “peaceful 
holidays” last week instead of the 
usual “happy holidays/' The coun- 
try's apprehension was reflected by 
Archbishop Jozef GJernp, the Roman 
Catholic Primate, who warned in his 
Christmas EvehcmOy of “the danger 
of fratlddal war" and called for a 
"year of reconstruction.” 

'Gen. Wbjdech JaruzebU's Mili- 
tary Council or National Salvation, 
apparently having brought most of 
the country under control; began 
tiytngto win its acquiescence, which 
Is essential to salvaging what's left of 
the economy. -.Curfew hours were 

* shortened. Holiday meat, eggs, and 

- fish appeared on same Warsaw store 
shelves,- -evidently from military 
stockpiles. Thousands of union activ- 

- Ists, writen, educators, and artists 
* 5« f ^ygga^^f^rr^L nuA t inrtnn .-. 

IxU the General nevertheless called in 
5B of their colleagues to ask for nip- - 
port. This set off "a long And open de- 
bate, 1 ''WarsawteleyisionBBld. 

In his first report since martial law 
. was declared Dec. 13, the General 
denied reports that hundreds of peo- 
ple had been killed and that political 
prisoners were dying of odd In intem- 
■ meat catnps. Offering assurances, he 

• said, “In oar system there is room far 
setf- nwn agi ri g and really todepend- 

- ent trade unions," adding.. "Nobody 
intends to nullify the fundamental 
principles of renewal.'... There will 
be no military dictatorship in social- 
ist Pcdand, Ian thm will be no room 
for dismantling the state or for the 
supporters of confrontations.” 

How persuasive was the speech? On 
Christmas, workers Mill occupied at 
least one SQesian coal mine and sev- 

- eral Baltic shipyards. Warsaw radio 

- said security forces at Katowice had 
ended the ll-day-<dd steelworkers sit- 
in without violence. . 

. . Having absorbed the swift severity 

of the repression, , the Western allies 
pondered reprisals — verbal and 
otherwise.. .President. Reagan an- 
nounced economic san ct i o ns against 

- Poland and threatened "concrete 
political and economic measures” 
against the Soviet Union if the crack- 
down continued. “Make no mistajke,” 

.he warned,, “their crime will cost 
them dearly in their future dealings 
, with America and" free peoples every- 

where.” Whether sa nc tion s would 
work was undear, as always. 

' - Secretary of State Alexander M. 

. ■ HaigVr. predicted “total collapse" at 

Poland's economy* Western Euro- 
pean governments were re s is tin g 
sanctions, bat Westp ra b ankers did 
reject a reqitort for S350' million ta 
new credits to cover interest due this 
month on Warsaw's 127 billion debt to 
the West The 10 Common. Market 
countries, agreeing that the -crack- 
down violated the Helsinki Final Act 
signed In 1975 by Poland an d the 
Soviet Unfon.condemned “thegrave 

violation (rf the human and civil rights 
of the Polish people." 

Britain and France added their own 

- denuncia tion s, -but West Germany, 
ftm rfui nfibring Important East Euro- 
pean trade, exhibited what a German 
newsp aper called “ast o n ish ing re- 
serve.” Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 

- bad even ient 73th birthday greetings 
toLeonidLBredmev, the Soviet lead- 
er. In.Moecow, the TW press agency 
mole the Reagan sanctions seriously 
enough to denounce them as “dis- 

- • gmcefnl interference in the purely in- 

ternal adaireoU sovereign state.” 

The martial law Govemm«it, deal- 
ing with the most powerful remaining 
fatsnal institution. Hew hot and add. 
jerry Urban, a regime spo k es m a n , 
credited church with "substantial 
help” in. averting Woodshed. But' 


priests who joined Solidarity demon- 
strators were reportedly seized and 
beaten. In Silesia, however, priests 
were permitted to enter struck coal 
mines to say mass, and Christmas 
mass was broadcast from Warsaw's 
Church of the Holy Cross. 

- The repression, said the Polish 
Pope, John Paul II, had cast "deadly 
shadows” on his homeland. But the 
church was careful to avoid direct 
criticism, hoping to keep open 
chances for mediating between Lech 
Walesa, the arrested Solidarity union 
chief, and the regime. “The church is 
like a mother — it must save all its 
children.” said Bishop Bronislaw Da- 
browski, secretary of the Polish bish- 
ops conference. 

The anguish and anger were f eh by 
Poles everywhere. In Washington, the 
Polish Ambassador, Romuald 
Spasowski, expressing personal "soli- 
darity" with Lech Walesa, resigned 
and was granted political asylum. He 
accused the military regime of impos- 
ing “a state of war against the Polish 
people,” adding, “A cruel night of 
darkness and silence was. spr«ul over 


meeting in the Oral Office, President 
Reagan paid tribute to Mr. Spasowrid 
for demonstrating the courage of Us 
convictions. In Tokyo, Polish Ambas- 
sador Zdzldslaw Rurarz also defected 
and flew to the United States. 

Begin’s Gorge 
Rises Sharply 

"With friends like that " So 

Washington probably was thinking 
last week after Israel's Prime Minis- 
ter Menacbem Begin said it out loud. 

Outraged that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration had suspended a new agree- 
ment on strategic cooperation after 
Israel had suddenly annexed the 
Golan Heights, Mr. Begin responded 
with a fury that was calculated and 
fiat brought relations with the United 
States toa new low. “Are wea vassal 
state of yours? Are we a banana re- 
public?” be asked. “No power on 
earth," he vowed, would make Israel 
repeal its annexation of the formerly 
Syrian territory whose status, the 
Unified States and most of the rest of 
the world maintain, should be settled 
through negotiations. 

Mr. Begin also contended that "an 
ugly anti-Semitic campaign” had ac- 
companied the Administration's Sen- 
ate fight to approve the Awacs sale to 
Saudi Arabia. And for good measure, 
he said the United States, given Its 
conduct in Vietnam, had no “right, 
from a moral perspective," to con- 
demn such Israeli actions as the 
bozibfogof a Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization office in a heavily popu- 
lated quarter of Beirut. 

While some Israelis were upset by 
Mr. Begfn's astonishingly harsh tone, 
his Government easily survived an- 
other motion of no-confidence, by a 
vote of 57 to 47. Washington, mean- 
white, counted slowly to lO. 'Tm very 
optimistic that today’s storm clouds 
will pass,” said Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig Jr. Maybe. 

The storm bad been gathering tar 
months, with the Begin Government 
und erestimatin g Washington's anger 
at iu previous raids on Iraq's nuclear 

reactor and Beirut. More fundamen- 
tally, however, the latest exchange 
underlined diverging national inter- 
ests. So far, the Reagan Administra- 
tion's Middle East policy has 
amounted mostly to a concept of v 
strategic cooperation based on a per- 
ception of a pre-eminent Soviet threat 
that is shared by neither Israel nor 
the Arabs. The Administration also 
has urged "continuing the Camp 
David peace process,” but has come 
up with no new, positive ideas for 
progress. Defense Minister Ariel 
Sharon said the Golan was annexed to 
block American pressure on Israel to 
"return to the lndefensibla 1B67 lines” 


after withdrawal from is com- 
pleted in April. 

Meanwhile, the extraordinary ver- 
bal assault by Israel an its only 
powerful ally helped unify the Arabs, 
if just for the moment. Touring the 
Persian Gulf oil states last week. 
President Hafez al -Assad of Syria 
sought to patch up .-relations with 
Saudi Arabia, whose' peace plan he 
torpedoed last manfii by boycotting 
an Arab League summit meeting in 
Morocco. “If we can regain our land 
by peaceful means, all the better," 
said Crown Prince Fahd after seeing 
the Syrian leader. "If this is not possi- 
ble, then the Arabs together will have 
to consider what appropriate meas- 
ures to take.” 

A simultaneous Saudi announce- 
ment said that Prince Fahd was post 
poaing indefinitely a scheduled Jan. 
19 visit to the United States, 

New Year Awaits 
Tax Resolution 

"When we get Into next year," 

House Republican leader Robert H. 

1 and his Michel said of shaping the 1983 budg- 
■t wnck. et, "it’s going to be tougher than a son 

of a buck." At the White House last 
week, it already was. 

. The Republican Party's fiscal and 

Jj™”: ideological fissures were no longer 
z ®^ a ™ papered over by Ronald Reagan's 
P ne3l r easy election conquest last year, 
coal While legislators have been marching 
down to the White House to press their 
are * w 8 views on the merits and demerits of 
_ . raising taxes to lower the mounting 

deficit. Presidential advisers have 
been circling about the Oral Office 
*2 touting their respective economic 

I direct analyses. Mr. Reagan, bv all ac- 
’ fP®? counts, dug In his heels. When he had 
j” 1 lj ® cn said in his press conference 10 days 
Qr union ago that he had “no plans for Increas- 
"“J®* tag taxes in any way," apparently he 
-M? meant it. Just as earlier he had firmly 
P?' ruled out cuts In defense spending, 
shbteh- mj.. Reagan’s refusal, after three 
■ days of meetings that sometimes 
; felt by came to three a day, dashed the hopes 
ton, the . of most senior Presidential advisers 
omuakl that a "balanced program” might be 
il "still- put forward next month, when the 
asigned President sends his budget to Cti^ 
,um. He grass. The word "balance” in this in- 
fimpas- stance does not combine with the 
) Polish word “budget." Both the Adminlstra- 
Jght of Qod and the Congressional Budget Of- 
ad over, flee are projecting a lot more than 
tetiftul , IlOtthtnion tn Eerteral relink for.ianu 
wddent Rather, “balance" combines revenue 
isowski measures, such as so-called sin taxes 
e of Ms on alcohol and tobacco products, oil 
Ambas- import fees and a "windfall profits” 
elected tax on natural gas, with further do- 
mestic budget cuts — a combination 
considered critical to avoiding a re- 
bellion on Capitol Hill. 

The losers In Last week’s straggle to 
convince the President to adopt a 
package of 945 billion in new levies 
were the “Mg three” — James A. 
so Baker 3d, Michael K. Deaver and 
linking Edwin Meese 3d —* and budget direc- 
Minis- tor David A. Stockman. The winner 
loud. was Treasury Secretary Donald T. 
lminis- Regan, a man one White House offi- 
agree- rial called “the keeper of the supply- 
a after side faith” — that tax cuts will set 
id the free capital that will stimulate eco- 
pooded nomic growth. Only the more cynical 
ed and around the White House were empha- 
United sizing that the President's reluctance 
vassal to stray from the tenets of Reaganom- 
un re- ics was based on the cool assessment 
ver on that Congress will turn to, say, a 
; Israel windfall tevy.cn gas profits anyway, 
nnerly On the Reagan motivation scale, most 
u, the put preservation of the taxflghter 
rest of image far below plain philosophical 
settled opposition to tax Increases. 

Will the door stay dused? No one, 
at “an after all, was proposing to touch the 
tad ac~ personal and business cuts that Mr. 

’s Sen- Reagan so much cherishes. And some 
sale to noted that the White House announce- 
sasure, ment an Ms rejection of the 945 billion 
ran Its package left Mm "some running 
‘right, room.” It stated that “proposals for 
do con- selective tax increases" may be pre- 
ss the seated toMm soon. 
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Reagan Does 
What He Can 
About Poland 
■ — Not a Lot 

By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

Washington 

si JBFTER three. days of Intensiv e ^ discusslong -withtds — 
— chiefcadvisera last week about how to react to the 
U sup pr e ssion of freedom In Poland, President 
Reagan discovered that he was caught in the 
same bind of anger and frustration as previous Presidents 
who had to deal with similar crises on Soviet borders. 

Poland, like Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Afghani- 
stan, is within the Soviet sphere of influence. There is no 
way, short of risking World War III, for the West to use 
force there. That is an accepted fact of life in Washington. 
On Dec. 14, the day after Warsaw imposed martial law, re- 
porters traveling with Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig Jr., were told that the West had “no military option" 
in Poland, only political and ec onomic choices. 

in August 1968, when Soviet-led Warsaw Pact forces 
crushed " socialism with a human face" in Czechoslova- 
kia, as President Lyndon B. Johnson recalls tn Ms mem- 
oirs, the United States response was to “try to avoid any 
action that would Anther inflame the situation.” He adds, 
“We hoped that increasing world criticism, combined with 
the [self-] confidence a great power like the Soviet Union 
should have, would convince Moscow not to crush the mod- 
est liberalism among the Czechs." The hope was in rain. 
Czechoslovak liberalism was wiped out. Retaliating, Mr. 
Johnson cancelled a trip to Leningrad to start the strategic 
nuclear weapons talks; some cuttnral exchanges were also, 
scrubbed. But a year later, both weapons talks and the ex- 
changes were again on track. Similarly in 1956, President 
Dwight D. Elsenhower had cut off all contacts with the 
Russians when Soviet tanks intervened in Hungary. Bat in 
a few months. Moscow and Washington again resumed 
discussions. 

Two years ago today, President Jimmy Carter re- 
acted angrily to the invasion of Afg han is ta n. He cut hack 
virtually every facet of Soviet-American cooperation, in- 
cluding the lucrative grain trade. The new Administra- 
tion, although it took office boasting of its tougher attitude 
toward Moscow, nevertheless restored grain sales, fulfill- 
ing a Reagan promise to farmers. 

Tims, as they considered actions an Poland, Mr. Rea- 
gan and Ms advisers had history wo rkin g against them. 
Not only is Poland locked into the Soviet sphere, but few, it 
any, past sanc tio ns or embargoes have had much impact. 
Whatever the Administration said or dkl would stand 
mainly as emblems of Washington's feelings, like ihe can- 
dles Americans put in their windows on Christmas Eve to 
show sympathy tor the Poles. 

In addition, Mr. Reagan M to deal with the allies’ 
differing assessments: Was It a Soviet operation, more so- 
phisticated than in 1956, 1968, or 1878, with Poles— instead 
of Russians — doing Moscow's work? Or could ft be that 
Gen. Wojdech Jaruzelskl, the Polish leader, was sincere 
when he said martial law was his own idea, to rescue Po- 
land from chaos and Soviet occupation, and that be intends 
to preserve the reforms of August 1980? 

The West German Government, which has tried to 
keep dttente alive with the Soviet Union and East Germa- 
ny, even at the cost sometimes of irritating the United 
States, seamed to go out of its way to endorse General 
Janoelski'B version of events as strictly in t e r nal and 
therefore not in conflict with broader East-West ties. 
France, which initially took a similar hands-off attitude, 
tw ghfMid up under pressure from its strong trade u n ton- 
movements. So did Italy and Britain. 

Although all the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
allies were upset — even Bonn was not happy —there was 
no consensus on what to do. Under domestic pressure to 
act, the President ftdt there was no time to wait for a <fipto - 
mafic consensus. He wanted to go beyond mere expres- 
sions of anger, but his address Wednesday night neverthe- 
less was mostly that. The few sanctions he anno u n c ed 
were quickly discounted by even Mr. Reagan's strongest 
supporters as largely cosmetic, although Mr. 
Haig rteri they contained same bite, indeed, Mr. 
Reagan had.tew levers available to use on Warsaw or Mos- 
cow, ^ Tho« that be did have could not easily be used. 
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For instance, if the main objective of sanctions was to 
inflict pain, a total embargo cm food aid would undoubtedly 
have caused severe hardship, given Warsaw's economic 
collapse. But a food cutoff would not be likely to end mar- 
tial law, and the victims would be the Polish people; not. 
their leaders. In fact, Polish- American leaders who met 
with Mr. Reagan last week urged him to increase food 
assistance. Another: tough action might have been to Mock 
rescheduling of Poland's 927 billion debt, but that would 
have Jeopardized Western banks and gover nm ents along 
with the Soviet bloc’s credit standing. So there remained 
. only such relatively minor sanctions as suspending Ex- 
port-Import Bank credit insurance (already cut back be- 
cause of Poland’s inability to pay for imports) ; halting Po- 
land's airline service to the United States, and barring its 
fishing boats from American waters. 

The Umtts In the Affiance 

Mr. Reagan held Moscow virtually responsible for the 
crackdown, but Ms action against the Soviet Union was 
limited— warning Leonid I. Brezhnev that it repression in 
Poland is not ended swiftly, the United States will Invoke 
political and economic sanctions against the Russians, 
too. Administration spokesmen, feeling defensive about 
seeming to lex Moscow off the book, contended that putting 
the Russians on notice might lead them to act on easing re- 
pression In Poland. But ft was clear that Washington's 
sanctions could not be effective unless its main allies 
agreed to follow suit. Consul t ations confirmed that for 
countries deeply involved In East-West trade, economic 
, sanctions were unacceptable, at least until Soviet tanks 
rofl into Poland. T1» United States couM annoy hfoscow by 
reimpoting the grain embargo, but that would invite new 
political friction with American farmers, without stop pin g 
Moscow from buying grain elsewhere, as it did during last 
year's embargo. 

As for political sanctions, relations with the Russians 
were already in such poor shape that Mr. Reagan bad few 
cards to play, except in the arms cont r ol field. Soviet- 
American talks on reducing nuclear forces in Europe 
began In Geneva last month, and Mr. Haig is scheduled to 
meet Soviet Foreign Minister Aqdrei A. Gromyko on Jan. 
28, to set a time and place for resuming strategic arms 
talks. Canceling these talks would show displeasure but It 
would not hurt the Russians. And cancellation would prob- 
ably open tiie Western alliance to a whole new set of 
strains. NATO plans for new missiles tn Europe are heav- 
ily dependent on giving at least the impression of serious 
negotiations about arms control to opponents of nuclear 
weapons in West Germany and other European countries. 

Robert Carswell, a former Deputy Secretary of the 
Treasury who played a key rote during the banian crisis, 
has offered advice that seems germane. “When the next 
International emergency arises,” he wrote in Foreign Af- 
fairs magazine, “U. S. policymakers should exhaust every 
possible avenag of multilateral cooperation before consid- 
ering unilateral sanctkms — and should be prepared to ac- 
cept even substantial modification of what the United 
States Itself might deem desirable in order to achieve a 
united front." Mr. Carswell concluded, "The United States 
can no Roger afford the luxury or cost of leadership when 
our allies donot follow.'* 
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Moscow and Paris React to the PoHsh Crisis 


In Summary 

Exiles in Florida 
Prepare a Coup. 
—Wink, Wink 

“It's a matter of interpretation,” 
Hector Fabian said last week at the 
Cuban and Central American exiles’ 
military training camp in Florida. 
"Under the Carter and Nixon Admin- 
istrations, what we were doing was a 
crime. With the Reagan Administra- 
tion, no one has bothered us for 10 
months." 

What they were doing at the 7&*acre 
camp west of Miami was training 800 
exiles to attempt to overthrow the 
Sandinist Government. Mr. Fabian, a 
Cuban who wants to make Nicaragua 
a base for attacking Cuba and 
Panama later, said 100 ex-campers 
have been infiltrated into Nicaragua 
this year and that one was killed cm its 
northern border. 

Money to pay for instructors and 
equipment purportedly comes from 

P anamanian and Cuban exile groups 

and fund-raising by Nicaraguans. 
The exiles are taught parachute 
jumping, frogman operations and 
urban and guerrilla warfare. They 
use civilian versions of the United 
States Army’s M-16 rifle, and their in- 
structors include former Army Rang- 
ers and other United States veterans. 

They have asked Washington in 
vain, they say, for weapons and air 
support. But Secretary of State Alex- 
ander M. Haig Jr. last month declined 
to give assurances to the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee that the 
United States would not support or en- 
courage the Nicaraguan exiles. 

“Officially, we’re not aware of any 
military maneuvers taking place in 



Central American exiles training at a 
camp near Miami. 


Florida," a Justice Department 
spokesman said last week. 

At issue is how to interpret the Neu- 
trality Act of 1794, which forbids con- 
spiracies to stage a military attack on 
a nation with which the? United States 
is not at war, and other obligations 
under the United Nations Charter and 
the Convention on Terrorism of the 
Organization of American States, 
principles of international law that 
were reiterated by a Senate Judiciary 
Committee report last year. 

After the 1961 Bay of Pigs invasion 
of Cuba, Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy gave a narrow reading of the 
Neutrality Act and said the neutrality 
laws "were not designed for the kind 
of situation which exists in the world 
today.” Recently, however, exiles 
caught launching expeditions against 
Cuba were convicted, as were several 
mercenaries caught in June as they 
attempted to launch an attack on the 
Caribbean nation of Dominica. 

Nicaraguan leaders and their rep- 
resentatives In Washington have com- 
plained about the training in Florida 
to Assistant Secretary of State 
Thomas O. Enders. 

No laws are broken "as long as they 
don’t hurt anybody and as long as 
they don’t actually conspire to invade 
in a specific way,” Mr. Enders said, 
adding that "it is not illegal to have 
military exercises, guys running 
around the fields with guns, or to say 
‘Uncle Sam, we’re ready when you’re 
ready — wink, wink — and here we 


U.S. Pulls the 
Rug on Paisley 

Raising a private army was no 
problem last month far the Rev. Ian 
Paisley, the Northern Ireland Protes- 
tant leader, but raising money in the 
United States could be more compli- 
cated. 

The State Department, criticizing 
Mr. Paisley’s "divisive” rhetoric, 
last week invalidated Mr. Paisley’s 
visa, forcing him to cancel plans for a 
two-week American speaking and 
fund-raising tour next month. 

In a letter to Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig Jr. t 126 members 


of Congress protested Mr. Paisley’s 
travel plans. They noted that Owen 
Carrou, a Roman Catholic 

republican, who (like Mr. Paisley) 
was elected to Britain's Parliament 
from Northern Ireland, had been 
denied an American visa earlier this 
year because of his support for vio- 
lence. 

In November, Mr. Paisley paraded 
his force of 4,000 “men willing to fight 
Ulster's enemies"; last week, a dozen 
of them were arrested and charged 
with operating an illegal checkpoint. 
But Mr. Paisley insisted the cancella- 
tion was part of “the conspiracy be- 
tween the Thatcher Government and 
the U.S .A. Government to sell out Ul- 
ster.” 

Not at all, said a British official; 
London had privately urged Washing- 
ton to permit the Paisley trip to let 
“the Americans see the kind of thing 
we are up against.” 

But the State Department ruled 
that “Mr. Paisley's presence in the 
United States [would be] prejudicial 
toU.S. public interests.” 

The visas of Peter Robinson, deputy 
leader of Mr. Paisley's militant 
Protestant Democratic Union Party, 
and others planning the fund-raising 
tour remain valid. 

An Epilogue 
To Vietnam 

Four American Vietnam veterans 
walked through the looking glass last 
week and got a glimpse of what the 
war had been like on the other side. 
Whether their visit to Hanoi achieved 
much toward their main goal — clari- 
fying the fate of 2,500 Americans still 
listed as missing in action — was 
questionable. But they said it did help 
them come to terms with their linger- 
ing feelings of anger, guilt and fear. 

“The war finally stopped in my 
mind,” said former infantryman Tom 
Bird. 

The sight of a Soviet MIG-21 
perched atop the wreckage of an 
American B-52 in a Hanoi war mu- 
seum brought it all back for former 
Air Force Sgt. Michael Harbert, 
TTm <-h as the wwiHmHwi World War II 
bomber did for Dana Andrews in 
Frank Capra's film, “The Best Years 
of OUr Lives.” 

Mr. Harbert burst into tears. “I 
haven't cried in 14 years," -he said. 
. ‘ ‘lt v s theface-to-face reality of seeing 
that MIG, with its 14 stars meaning it 

shot down 14. planes They are 

proud of It, and 1 guess they have a 
right to be, but it just upset me.” 

The veterans also met with Foreign 
Minister Nguyen Co Thach. He asked 
them to serve as a liaison with Hanoi, 
with which Washington has no diplo- 
matic relations, to help resolve the 
issue of the missing-in-action. 

Some anguished American families 
believe that some of the missing are 
still being held as prisoners. Hanoi 
denies this and also says that it has 
turned over all remains of American 
servicemen that it has found. 

The Vietnamese Foreign Minister 
also said Vietnam would admit 
American doctors and scientists not 
connected with the Reagan Govern- 
ment to assess the effects of Agent 
Orange, a defoliant blamed by veter- 
ans for severe health problems. 

The Americans, members of the 
Vietnam Veterans of America, said 
they were aware that their visit might 
be used for propaganda in Vietnam 
and attract bad publicity at home. 

The Vietnamese remarked on the 
friendliness of the Americans, who 
strolled the streets passing out candy 
and chewing gum to children, for all 
the world like they were still G. I.’s. 

Red Brigades 
Look Abroad 

After several years of trying and 
failing to overturn or even seriously 
disrupt their country’s political sys- 
tem, Italy’s Red Brigades have 
turned to a broader target. In leaflets 
scattered through Italian cities last 
week, they took credit for the abduc- 
tion Dec. 17 of Brig. Gen. Jftmes L. 
Dozier, the top-ranking United States 
Army officer In NATO land forces in 
Southern Europe. 

-The first indication that the Red 
Brigades were contemplating a 
change in victims came last August, 
when they issued a leaflet containing 
a lengthy attack on the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

Their Initial communique in the Do- 
zier kidnapping, their first of a non- 
Italian, was full of references tn 
"capitalist war” and the meaning of 
NATO to the world proletariat, but it 
made no ransom demands. 

The document also praised the Red 
Army Faction, a West German ter- 
rorist group that has taken responsi- 
bility for recent attacks on Ameri- 
cans, and it offered “an outstretched 
hand” to other European guerrilla 
groups including the Basque E.T.A. 
and the Irish Republican Army. 

Six antiterrorism experts from the 
United States Defense Department 
flew to Italy early last week to join in 
the search for the eight or nine men 
believed to have taken part in the ab- 
duction of General Dozier. His wife, 
Judith, was bound by the terrorists, 
who gained entry to the unguarded 
apartment in Verona by posing as 
plumbers. 

Barbara Stovin 
andMBtFreodenheim 


Kremlin’s 

Satisfaction 
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Tempered 
By Unease 


By SERGE SCHMEMANN 

Moscow 

S OVIET reaction to the repression in Po- 
land has combined detailed reports' 
I with high-level silence, public satisfac- 
tion with muted anxiety. Almost every 
day since martial law was declared, the Tass 
news agency has carried reports of an insidious 
counterrevolution nipped just in t i m e. The dis- 
patches refer to weapons stockpiled for civil 
war, to “terrorist” resistance to otherwise 
popular martial law and to a far-reaching 
American role that included radio transmitters 
broadcasting from United States consulates. 
The coverage shifted toward the end of the 
week, noting some return to normality and a re- 
vival of Polish Communist Party activity. 

At the same time, the Kremlin’s leaders have 
avoided imaging a single direct or “authorized” 
statement on Poland. Even when the leaders of 
the Soviet bloc gathered in Moscow last week- 
end to celebrate Leonid I. Brezhnev’s 75th birth- 
day, the subject was as conspicuously absent 
from their statements as a Polish delegation 
was from the festivities. The Tass reports out of 
Warsaw have suggested above all a strong need 
to justify the harsh repression that the Kremlin 
had so long pressured the Poles to undertake. 
Soviet comments over the past 16 months have 
contained a constant refrain — that Polish Com- 
munists must do something to curb Solidarity. 
The cries reached a crescendo after the Polish 
union’s defiant congress at Gdansk in Septem- 
ber and swelled again just before the declara- 
tion of martial law. Once the arrests began, 
Soviet propagandists quickly set to work to 
prove that the kmg-touted threat had been real. 
The second aspect of the Russian reaction, the 
silence, is more intriguing. It suggests ah at- 
tempt to minimize the appearance of Soviet in- 
volvement and also an unwillingness by Soviet 
leaders to commit themselves white the impact 
of martial law remains in doubt. 


into Kremlin thought patterns by countering 
Washington’s accusations of Soviet involvement 
with reminders of American interference in 
Chile and President Reagan's punishment of the 
air controllers’ union. The implicit message 
seems to be: "You took care of yours, we’ll take 
care of ours.” The exact extent of Soviet respon- 
sibility for Gen. Wojdech Jaruzelski*s decision 
may not become known for some time. A key 
aide to General Jaruzelski told a Western em- 
bassy offidal that the crackdown in PoLand was ' 
strictly a Polish decision, dictated largely by 
the Polish military leadership. What seems 
clearer is that Moscow welcomed the crack- 
down, but would dearly tike to stay out of the ac- 
tual fray. 

A tally of Poland’s cost to Moscow in the past 
year and a half alone is already impressive: $4- 
billion in Soviet loans and troubles with Western 
bankers that threaten the credit rating of the en- ■ 
tire bloc. Now the United States has threatened 
new economic sanctions against both Poland 
and the Soviet Union. Beyond that, Solidarity 
made a parody of Communist claims to the', 
loyalties of the proletariat. And to a nation as - ' 
obsessed with threats to their security and sys- 
tem as the Russians are, the specter of an un- 
controlled and even hostile force on their West- 
ern border was probably intolerable. 

Public Opinion Was a Factor 

Internal public opinion, a factor often consid- - 
ered neglible in Soviet decision-making but still 
tangible, seems to have weighed against Soli- 
darity for much of the past year. An opinion - 
often heard among Russians is that the Poles . 
are insolent freeloaders draining Soviet re- - 
sources; the declaration of martial law 
produced less popular sympathy for the Poles 
than concern that Russians might be drawn in. 

But the fact remains that the Polish coup was 
a dangerous gamble. Even if General Jaruzelski 
succeeds in restoring some semblance of order, 
he and his generals will have to produce a pro- - 
gram to salvage the Polish economy, to heal the 
wounds of the struggle with the country’s most 
popular movement and to regain Western confi- 
dence and credit. The challenge was acknowl- 
edged in an article by Zzvestia’s Warsaw corre- 
spondent: “Time will also be needed for a much 
more serious task — neutralization of conse- 
quences of Polish counterrevolutionaries’ an- 
tisocialist, disruptive activities, consequences 
which penetrated people’s consciousness. ” 

Moscow and its allies have shown consider- 
able readiness to keep Poland’s economy afloat, 
but their resources, and probably patience, are 
limited. The Soviet Union Is facing another poor 
harvest, and the high cost of maintaining its 
inefficient system is constantly draining its re- 
serves of convertible currencies. The compari- 
sons of Poland with Czechoslovakia in 1968 often 



Soviet troops, stationed in Poland, during drill at 
- a firing range hi March. 

overlook the fact that Soviet economic realities', 
have changed considerably. .Under detente,/ 
trade with the West has become an important^ 
element in the Soviet' economy ^andprojects like ;■ 
the gas pipeiine to Western Europe are ait inte- 
gral part of the current five-year /plan. Arms/ 
control talks — potentially endangered as well 
also hold out the jxissibility of freeing re--- 
. sources: The Soviet retreat before Andrei D. Sa- . 
kharov’s recent hunger strike testified to the 
Kremlin's desire to sustain the remnanfa of 
dfetente. . 

The arguments against toterventkm inPdand 
are also arguments whyif it does take place* it 
may be fearsome. UtheKr«mltode<±les tosur- •• 
render dfaente, mortgage its economy, incur 
global wrath and spill the Mood of Russians, itisr 
not likely to be gentle. There is no way to gauge - 
what would provoke so fatefuLa decision. But' 

: the same Tass dispatches that justify General 
Jaruzelski ’s harsh poUcies could alao become 
the justification for Soviet “fraternal” aid. v. J . • 


Malaise Polonais 



Pttrlfk stcaffi 

Marchers passing the Polish Embassy in Paris to protest martial law In Poland. 


By RICHARD EDER 

Paris 

T HERE was another country, 41 years 
ago, where a respected military figure 
took over to forestall direct rule by a des- 
potic neighbor — only to find himself 
carrying out in the name of patriotism virtually 
every repressive policy that the neighbor dictat- 
ed. When the French look at Poland these days, 
they think, among other things, of Marshal Phi- 
lippe P6tain and Vichy during World War II, 
especially in view of scattered reports, which 
the Parisian press has played up, that Polish 
military broadcasts have touched on the topics 
of Jews and national betrayal. 

The analogy is to a time whose memory still 
hurts, afflicting a decently democratic political 
system with odd Manichean extremes. It is one 
of the things that has made reaction to the Pol- 
ish crackdown more emotional in France than 
elsewhere in Western Europe, and more divi- 
sive as welL It is a peculiarly inward-Iookfiig 
mixture of outrage and mutual recrimination, 
as if the French had sent to know for whom the 
Polish bell tolled, and found that it tolled for 
them too, and louder. 

It has made the Government react more em- 
phatically than most of its allies, even if the but- 
tons being pushed are connected to nothing very 
much. It has divided the right and left over 
which side has the better right to protest, and it 
has dealt a hard blow to the Communist Party. 
The first official reaction was a kind of shrug, 
delivered, to his subsequent embarrassment, by 
Foreign Minister Claude Cheysson. Almost im- 
mediately, the Government was pushed to 
greater vehemence by widespread indignation 
across most of the political spectrum, particu- 
larly among its Socisdist and labor supporters. 

President Mitterrand thereupon vigorously 
condemned the repression, the French worked 
to beef up the Coalman Market's statement, the 
Government proposed that the International 
Labor Organization send investigators to Po- 
land, and the French Ambassador to Moscow 
protested (and was rebuffed). Last week. Prime 


Minister Pierre Mauroy denounced "the reali- 
ty” of Soviet intervention (noting it bad not been 
overt so far) and said France would henceforth 
be more aggressive in denouncing violations of 
the Helsinki agreements. The Socialist Party 
went further, suggesting in its newspaper. 
Unite, that the Yalta agreements that divided 
Europe after World War II be repealed. 

The non-Communist unions called a one-hour 
work stoppage. The state radio was symboli- 
cally taken over for two hours by its union 
which, with management consent, read Polish 
texts in translation. On the whole, the stoppage 
was spotty, with 15 percent of the workforce tak- 
ing part; still, it was the biggest of its kind in 
Europe. In addition. 4,000 scientists signed a 
petition, and 1,400 invited artists and intellectu- 
als went to the Paris Opera to listen to Chopin 
and speeches. The Beaubourg Center canceled a 
projected Russian film series, and the cast of 
Peer Gynt gave a special Polish benefit per- 
formance. 

Sideways Runs the Indignation 

Although the level of protest was consider- 
able, much of it was protest about protest. Rival 
political groups have spent a great deal of 
energy questioning each others' motives. An at- 
tempt to include both right and left in the first 
big Polish denmnstratlan fizzled when extreme- 
leftists linked aims to keep conservatives out. 
Since then, leftists and rightists have demon- 
strated separately. 

It is not customary in French politics to weir 
come your rival to common ground, even when 

it is there; to do so would imply that he could be 
right about something. Socialist leaders argued 
that rightists were -morally excluded from 
demonstrating because they had not previously 
denounced repression in Chile and Turkey, Con- 
servative marchers carried placards wanting 
that the Socialists, who manage to be libertar- 
ian and intolerant in equal degrees, would turn 
France into a new Poland. Even among Social- 
ists, there was bickering. The actor Yves Mon- 
tand and other artists and intellectuals criti- 
cized the Government for Insufficient vehe- 
mence. The Socialist First Secretary, Lionel 


Jospin, retorted, and soon the argument had ad- 
vanced backward to 1^6 and who had been luke- 
warm then about Soviet repression in Hungary. 

But sideways as much of the indignation has 
run, it has been there. And it has left the Com- 
munist Party and Its union leaders — who re- ■ 
fused to condemn the Polish events and boycott - 
ted strikes and demonstrations — in growing 
isolation. Rival political and labor! groups an 
condemned the Co mmunLw> ^ti^Bgiy, ftorc -! 
seriously for the party, there was: widespread : •' / 
revolt in its ranks. Dozens of lea de rs -and locals 
of the party-dominated General Labor Confed- 
eration have defied orders to. boycott demons 
Strattons. Last week, 25 Communist journalists, '-, 
including some at Humanltd, the party newsp& X 
per, disavowed the paify. position. The pres- 

suras induced Georges March* to, the party ‘v 
leader, to publish- an open letter to Gen. Wqj- - 
ciech Jaruzelski. But the letter (fid Httie mdre ' 
than express regretthat emergency measureS ' 
had bem found necessary, essentially reword- 
mg the Polish leader’s own hope that theemer- 
gency could soon beeodetL - 

The French-Communists, badly faurt biTast v:. 
spring's elections, have etesriy been weakened 
further. Their tenuous compact with’ the Social-:/ 
ists has been strained. Socialist leaders have for v 
the first time openly criticized the Communist 
Party, and when the Prime Minister addressed - j- 
the National Assembly, Communist deputies sat ~- v 
stonily silent. This raises the^questian of how 
much longer the Government coalition, with 
C omm unists occupyfog four of 44 Cabinet seats, - . 
can hold. So far, both sides have tried tq keep it 
going- The Communist Ministers haw reftysofl- ' 
to c omme n t publicly on Fafand,- other than io 
support President Mitterrand, a position that- 
seemingly contradicts tbefr peity’sviews. :.V.v 

. The contradicticm gnJws eachifim&the Gov- , 
eminent position on. Poland ! hardeu^ Even 
though the Socialists get somebenefit faom hav-! : 
tog C ommuni sts in the Government — stably, 

It has kept the Communist untonsJalify quiets: v 
speculation grows that they maydbicide to make - ; 
use of their comfortable maj^ity.ihlihis Na^ 
tional -Assembly to go/ ft ' 
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ens Differences in Words and Needs 


- ■ By PA VIP K. SIMPLER - 

••••■ JER USAL E M — The art of deBcate diplomacy hardly 
.fig ures pro minently in the repertoires of the Reagan Ad- 
ntintscradoa and the Begin Government ibese days. Both 
toveheenopttadngina sphit Worn sidf-rlgiaeousness. 
whh* woifcs well vheo the? agree, tat creates an abrasive 
mood, eroding trust eat mutual respect, wben they don't. 
The last twoweefcshave seen tom tension than ever. 

Israel initiated the latest exchange when it abruptly 
annexed theGotan Heights. President Reagan reacted 
"With .a surprise Of Us own: a suspension at the newly 

slgred accord onatrategic cooperat i on, and a package of 

fin a nc i al s ancti on * desig ne d to came pain «n«w. 

gerfogjsnLeUseciirity. 

r 5 MffnarJwm Begin hollered as no Israeli prime mlnis- 
yter had ever done;' In a Idistertng statement to iheCnit8d 
' States Ambassador, he dredged up mopth* of old griev- 
■ onces, Ijkhiliig A dministra tio n measures’ to - those of an 
..an ttSen dtfc. British general in pre-Israel Palestine. He 

ation memora n d um was tantamount to Its 
“What kind of talk is this. 'punishing Israel?' ” Mr. Begin 
railed. “Are -we a vassal state of yours? Am we a hwaS 
republic? Am we 14-year-nlda.thanfw» mtafrff^ v«w><n pij 
our wrists slapped? I wai tell you whom this Cabinet aan- 

prtoes. It is co mp osed of mea whose fives were 
. resistance, fighting and s u ffer ing .'* 

- And there. Mr. Begin put Us finger on an essential *h>- 
fereace between Americans and Israelis. He himself led 
the underground Irgun Zvai Leund against the, British. 
Tbft tw o other Cabinet ministers with him in the room were 
veteran fighters: Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir, once 
bead of the Stern Gang and wasted by the British for sus- 
pected assassinations, and Defense Minister Arid Sharon, 
a tough general who served in all of Israel's wax's. 

The Israell-American friendship has never been easy. 
Relying utterly on the United States for the weapons and 
economic aid that mean survival, Israelis have developed 
ambivalent feelings toward America of admiration 
distaste. Because of its dependence, Israel is understand- 
ably preoccupied with the incessant shifts In Washington's 
leadership and attitude, fastening on every gesture and 
common In the White House, State Department and Pen- 



tagon and on Capitol Hill. It does so against a haunting 
conviction that the Jewish state, like the Jewish people, 
will ultimately be alone in its own defense. 

The sense of isolation and ai oneness is difficult for 
Americans to appreciate. Threats that loom large to Israel 
seem Insignificant to the distant superpower, and the fe- 
rocity with which Israel has lashed at its enemies— the air 
strike on an Iraqi nuclear reactor, the bombing of a Pales- 
tinian guerrilla office In a civilian quarter of Beirut — has 
appeared excessive and unwarranted from Washington, 
disruptive of the fragile equilibrium of the Middle East. 

Nor has Israel's view taken in the larger picture as 
seen by the United States. Prime Minister Begin and 


Israeli Prime Minister Menacbem Begin 

President Reagan may agree on a resolute anti-Soviet pos- 
ture. but Mr. Begin and his colleagues have trouble with 
an essential element of that posture — United States ef- 
forts to maintain and improve relations with the Arab 
world. After a generation of fighting in its own backyard 
and surviving day to day, Israel finds it hard to see beyond 
Its own backyard and tomorrow. It scents danger in the 
American approaches to the Arabs, fearing that those 
Arabs seekidg its annihilation will acquire the sophisti- 
cated arms to do the job and the political standing to jus- 
tify themselves, and that the United States — for the sake 
of oil —will drift away from its commitment to Israel. The 
strains, then, derive both from -governmental styles and 


from fairly durable policy differences. The United States 
has never had a frank working relationship with Mr. 
Begin. He has not sat down with Americans before a con- 
troversial act and tried to tninwwi«» the damage. He did 
not do this with the Golan annexation, his aides explained, 
because be wanted to allow no time for American pres- 
sure, to which be had succumbed over the deployment of 
Syrian missiles in Lebanon. 

Wa sh i n g t on , however, had been led to believe that 
strategic cooperation Implied consultation on such mat- 
ters. ha trying to sell the partnership. Defense Minister 
Sharon is understood to have told President Reagan chat it 
would restrain Israeli behavior, that no more surprises 
would be possible. After the fact, Israel argued that Lhe ac- 
cord turned out to be narrower than anticipated — apply- 
ing only to Soviet threats from outside the region, not to the 
Arab-lsraell conflict — and so there was no obligation for 
Israel to consult Washington on actions in the local sphere. 

Dryfaigup American inteffigence 

Messrs. Begin and Sharon are said also to have ang- 
ered American intelligence agencies — and, incidentally, 
their own — by using privileged information to make their 
public cases; far example, to justify the destruction of 
Iraq’s nuclear reactor. The flow of intelligence from the 
United States is in danger of drying up, according to one 
well-placed official. 

Further, the Golan annexation and Begin diatribe 
may have affected the competition in Washington between 
two styles of dealing with Israel, undermining the more 
cordial approach favored by Secretary of State Alexander 
M. Haig Jr., and bolstering the tougher Line of Secretary of 
Defense Caspar W. Weinberger. The Haig philosophy ap- 
parently bolds that there is no chance of influencing Mr. 
Begin by harking him into a comer with threats and pun- 
ishment, and that some influence is possible only if he is 
made to feel secure and sure of American commitment 
and support. Mr. Weinberger seems to prefer the stick. 

The more durable policy differences, and the accumu- 
lating weight of international pressure on Israel to go be- 
yond the Camp David accords after returning the rest of 
Sinai to Egypt in April, insure a high degree of sensitivity 
in the Begin Government is the coming months. The rheto- 
ric between Washington and Jerusalem may be cooled, but 
the deeper strains seem unlikely to pass quickly. 



After Two Years of Deadlock, 
What Next for Afghanistan? 


By MICHAEL X. KAUFMAN 

NEW DELHI — Two years ago this weekend, die 
Soviet Union began dispatching 85,000 soldiers across its 
southern border into Afghanistan. It described the cootin- 
goyit as “a limited, temporary force" sent to quell insur- 
rections instigated and aided by foreign powers. -. 

Its mission turned oat fo be aettberHintted nor tempo- 
rary. At least 89,000 Soviet troops remain and diplomats in 
the Afghan capital of Kabul say there may be 25,000 more. 
Top officials of the Soviet-backed regime have talked 
openly about for more Russians. In Washington, 
analysts said last week they bad seen evidence of Soviet 
preparations for moving in more troops, and equipment. 


particularly helicopters. Soviet and East European advis- 
ers also man key ministries In the Afghan Government. At 
the recent seventhpteauxn of the Afghan ruling party, self- 
cridcal documents described the “nonexistence" of in- 
digenous administrative leadership. Other statements 
conceded the difficulty of reenddng troops for the Afghan 
Army, thinned by desertions and tore by violent hostility 
between two wings of the ruling party. ■ 

On die side of the Mujaheddin, the Islamic warriors 
fighting tbe regime, there has been an increase in troops 
and weaponry. The guerrillas have obtained arms both 
from Soviet-supplied stockades and outside sources. Just 
before Ms dpath, Egyptian President Anwar el-Sadat dis- 
closed that for more than a year, he had supplied Soviet- 
made weapons to the guerrillas. Reportedly, such aims 


Sygma/ Alate D«y*n 

Afghan guerrillas with a captured Soviet helicopter. 

arrive In Karachi, Pakistan and are sped quickly to the 
border, where they are distributed through the six major 
guerrilla groups that have found sanctuary in Pakistan, 
along with thousands of civilian refugees. The amount of 
weapons brought in is reportedly small. They appear to in- 
volve covert Western support, at which Pakistan winks. 
Jere Van Dyk, a free-lance journalist who recently spent 

six weeks with a number of guerrilla groups, said he saw 
evidence that some bands had gotten hold of a few SAM- 
Ts, the shoulder-fired missiles they have clamored form 
neutralize Moscow’s armored helicopter gunships. 

But there is very little indication that the guerrillas 
have achieved any political or military unity. Much of the 
fighting is being carried on by tribal bands who often dis- 
trust and are distrusted by the six major groups that have 
ties to outside benefactors. The hydra-headed guerrilla 
uni ts cannot win, but because they resist infiltration, they 
cannot easily be defeated. 

Both sides have been escalating gradually, but the 

war remains in a stalemate. The guerrillas, with no single 

rallying figure or platform, still appear to be fighting 
mostly for the right to be left alone, to live their lives In 
largely self-sufficient valley settlements. Meanwhile, the 
Government has failed to add to its small number of 


mostly detribalized leftist adherents through bribery or 
the terror of helicopter straflngs. Last week, it announced 
its intention to enlist tribal representation in local govern- 
ment groups. This follows attempts to form a National Far 
tberland Front to elicit broadened and not necessarily 
Marxist support. That idea reportedly flopped, and recent 
visitors to Kabul agreed that the mood of civilians remains 
sullen and antagonistic to the regime and the Russians. 

So what will happen next? Will the Polish situation 
have any effect on Moscow’s actions in Afghanistan? Whar 
about the disorder in neighboring Iran? 

Clearly, the Russians have the greater maneuverabil- 
ity. They can step up the tempo of war or slow it down. 
They certainly can commit more troops and they could, at 
least theoretically, seize the Stalinist or genocide! option 
used in the 1830’s to subdue the Moslems of Central Asia. 
Some diplomats in Kabul talk of the heavy cost Moscow is 
«i«tH<ning in terms of steady casualties. The political cost, 
if Moscow intensifies its commitment, would be further 
deterioration in relations with the West and the risk of 
driving off tepid friends such as India, while enraging 
Islam. It is also unclear whether, given the terrain and the 
ferocity aftheguerrillas, escalation would be successful. 

Moscow Weighs Its Next Moves 

Moscow’s next step depends on its aims in Afghani- 
stan, and experts have been divided about them from the 
outset. One body of diplomatic opinion holds that the 
Soviet Union Is seeking nothing less than Imperial Rus- 
sia's dream of a warm ‘water port, and was thus partly 
lured to Afghanistan by the prospect of positioning forces 
for a pounce on revolution-battered Iran. Diplomats point 
to the Soviet construction of numerous storage facilities, 
pipelines and roads in Afghanistan, including a road to the 
Iranian border. There are also reports that Soviet techni- 
cians have become more prominent in Teheran. Afghan 
education now follows the Soviet model and some area ex- 
perts believe the Russians want to turn Afghanistan into 
another Mongolia over the next 10 or 15 years. 

Hie other view Is that Moscow blundered and found it- 
self bogged down aiding a small, unpopular and faction- 
ridden Marxist party. Some experts believe the Russians 
originally thought they could gain influence in Afghani- 
stan by expending only slightly more money and effort 
chan It took to shore up a Marxist regime in Ethiopia with 
Cuban troops and East European advisers. 

It is, of course, possible that at the policy-making 
levels, both aims continue to compete. But whatever Mos- 
cow's objectives, it can choose among three possible 
courses — to escalate massively, withdraw or keep on 
muddling. 

Muddling seems the most plausible option. It is likely 
to mean a slight increase in manpower and some juggling 
of the Afghan Marxist party in the hope of finding a for- 
mula for compromise with some of the tribes. In the mean- 
time, more and more young Afghans will be sent to the 
Soviet Union for indoctrination. The Russians have been in 
Afghanistan for two years; they could be planning to stay 
for generations. 


A Bombing Shakes Mugabe’s Delicate Balance 


By ANTHONY LEWIS 

BOSTON — The bmnb that wrecked the headquarters 
of prime Minister Robert Mugabe’s political party in 
Salisbury last weekend Injected new tensions and uncer- 
tainty Into one. of the world's more hopeful experiments. 
That is the attempt, to build a stable and prosperous- state 
in Zimbabwe under majority rule. . 

It has been two years since the Lancaster Bouse con- 
ference in London settled the long and bitter Mack-white 
' struggle in Rhodesia, and 20 months since an independent 
Zimbabwe was born. The record has been one of pluses 
and minuses. But there has been one undeniable achieve- 
ment — the restoration of peace an d security. _ 

' The fighting in Rhodesia wet* onrfar li years, and tt 
was crueL In the last year alone, there wwe 15,000 casual- 
ties. When Mr. -Mugabe tot* office, thousands of fo rmer 
miArrinas were conflned in crowded camps andthere were 
serious incidents between soldiers of what had been Mr. 
Mugabe’s army and that of his rival, Joshua Nkomo. 

Today, terror is a stranger. The rival fo rces have been 

mereed. Though tribal tensions remain, ttecoimtrywie is 
neaceful, and Salisbury is one of die safest cities tarfoe 
world. Thus the bombing, which kill ed six people an tfrt - 
Kxjnsibflity for which remains a mystery, was a worse 

shock because of its contrast with the prevailing rioiation. 

For a reporter who visited the country often during the 
war years, thfrstriking thing on a recent return visit was 

wbote-mowd beyond tin 
problems of war and even of ttraraition. The Gwernmem 
new challenges with an .AfrfoM* 
po liticians , anywhere: frustrated voter expectations, In- 
compatible demands from different constituencies, - the 
conflict of ideology and pragm^sxn. To take ^oe d re- 
«nnHi« example, there are 4^00 white formers w ho produce 
8Q percent of Zimbabwe's food and mix* grain for expyt. 

Thee are also four prftwnn ranri M a ck s flv»*v 


ing and who desperately want more and better land. In a 
real sense tbe guerrillas fought and won the war for these 
peasants. Yet if they were allowed to take over the white 
forms, the r e s ult wo u ld likely be economic disaster. 

The Mugabe Government deals with such dilemmas 
try temporizing. It has moved 4,000 black peasant families 
. onto abandoned white land. But ooe estimate is that 185,000 
hmtHwt — a million people — need to be moved. 

like politicians elsewhere, too, those in Zimbabwe say 
different thing * to please different interests. The Herald, 
Salisbury’s daily, recently reported a speech by Mr. Mu* 
gabe to a meeting of white farmers reassuring them that 
“your future Is bright in this country as Long as I am in 
power." Three days later another front-page story re- 
■ ported oommoBts by a Cabinet member, Ed^tisooZvcbgo, 
that the Government was finding ways to get around the 

taw ami taka white farmland without compensation. 

TO help meet Hack expectations, the Government has 

raised die minimum industrial wage to $168 a month. But 
Mr. Mngabe also broke a strike by nurses and teachers. 

There are stiU some very big pluses. Since independ- 
ence, there has been real growth of 20 per cent- Spurred by 
higher prices, formers have grown record crops. 

But there are s e ri o us problems, too. While the white 
farmers are content, some businessmen and tec hn icia n s 
are uneasy and are leaving in an exodus that threatens to 
' leave some key skilled positions unfilled. Th ere Is a tack of 
new investment, either from local capital or from abroad. 
Investors seem to be worried that they will not be able to 
get their profits out or that Government policy may turn 
more Social 1st, despite an explicit recent statement by Mr. 
Mugabethatbu si ne s ses will not be nationalized. 

Edw*rd Cross, a respected white economist who is 
manager of the Dairy Marketing Board, put the balance 
sheet as follows: “Those of us who had seen the war 
' *brtwig h saw little prospect of a reasonable future. What 
- bos happened has been remarkable. Law and order hayd * 
: • been rest o red, the economy has -recovered and the first 


reel growth has taken place after six bleak years. Our 
Government has proved to be much more pragmatic than 
expected and there have been few recriminations. 

“However, major problems now exist. Shortages of 
transport, fuel, foreign exchange and Skilled manpower 
will bold economic growth down to a fraction of our poten- 
tial. Inflation rates are rising rapidly. Investor confidence 
is virtually nonexistent. . . ." 

Mr. Cross said all that in a speech in South Africa, and 
be added a plea to Zimbabwe's powerful white-ruled 
neighbor. Please, he said, stop doing thi n gs that deliber- 
ately hurt tbe economy of Zimbabwe. Examples are South 
Africa's sodden termination of a trade agreement, its tem- 
porary withdrawal of 25 locomotives on loan and its sup- 
port for Mozambique guerrillas who disrupt Zimbabwe’s 
shipments through that country to the sea. 

South Africa's attitude Is a crucial part of tbe new re- 
ality that faces Mr. Mugabe. Though be has forbidden 
anti-South African guerrilla activity from Zimbabwe, he 
criticizes apartheid. Pretoria no doubt finds Ms words 
provocative. But many observers think its economic 
measures have a broader purpose: to keep Zimbabwe and 
other black countries dependent on South Africa. 

Zimbabweans tend to blame traumatic events on 
South African subversion. That was so when the bomb 
wait off in Salisbury, though no evidence was produced. 
Suspicions also **t»nd*d to Zimbabwe’s whites. Most 
want to forget the past, but Ian Smith and other whites who 
sit in Parliament under tbe terms of the Lancaster House 
settlement are unreconstructed symbols of that past. 

Tbe bombing seems likely to Increase pressure on Mr. 
Mugabe to consolidate black power, perhaps even to firm 
up and carry out his vague talk of a one-party stare — a 
step that would increase white flight and surely please 
South Africa. Mr. Mugabe already bears an enormous bur- 
den as the one figure to whom the mass of the population 
and the few but important whites look with confidence. He 
wUI not find it easier to hold- the ring. 



OnBfrUalMB/Pmr Jordan 

Worker with bags of grain harvested in Zimbabwe. 
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In Summary 


first place except rumor and innuen- 
do," said Mr. Allen, adding that he 
“certainly" expected to return to the 
White House. However, two-thirds of 
the triumvirate of Presidential advis- 
ers, James A. Baker 3d, the White 
House chief of staff, and Michael K. 
Deaver, the deputy, are said to feel 
differently, believing Mr. Allen Is not 
only a political liability but a poor ad- 
ministrator. What’s more, the White 
House said its counsel's office was 
continuing to review Mr. Allen’s con- 
duct to determine whether any of its 
ethics, regulations had been violated. 


Donovan Wanted 


A Prosecutor 


And He’ll Get One 


Rather than promote ethics in gov- 
ernment, Attorney General William 
French Smith has argued, the Ethics 
in Government Act has more often 
been used to harass public officials 
over relatively trivial offenses. Last 
week, though, be had little choice but 
to invoke its provisions for a special 
prosecutor to investigate accusations 
Unking the Labor Secretary, Ray- 
mond J. Donovan, with labor-man- 
agement corruption. 

While he was a top executive of the 
Schiavone Construction Company in 
1977, it is alleged, Mr. Donovan was 
present when a $2,000 bribe was 
passed by another company official to 
the president of a blasters’ union the 
firm did business with. The accusa- 
tion was made by a former union offi- 
cial, Mario Montuoro, who also said 
the company had given trips, trucks, 
building materials and equipment to 
union officers and set them up in “no 
show” jobs — all crimes under the 
Taft-HartleyAct. 

Mr. Smith left unclear whether the 
special prosecutor’s Inquiry would be 
limited to the bribery allegation or in- 
clude other activities described by 
Mr. Montuoro. It was also unclear 
why the charges, made by Mr. Mon- 
tuoro In 1978 while he was a Govern- 
ment witness In a racketeering in- 
quiry, weren't among those consid- 


ered by the Senate Labor and Human 
Resources Committee during its 
hearing s on the Donovan nomination. 

Mr. Donovan vigorously denied any 
wrongdoing. He said he had never 
met his accuser, whom he called a 
“d amnabl e and contemptible liar," 

and had never been to the Long Island 

City restaurant where the money sup- 
posedly changed hands. The Labor 
Secretary, who had himself called for 
a special prosecutor to “inform the 
American public. . . of the falsity of 
these allegations," said he expected 
to continue on the job. 


Williams Loses 
Entrapment Plea 


. . . Alton Won't 


While recommending a special 
prosecutor in the Donovan affair, Mr. 
Smith concluded the opposite last 
week in the matter of national se- 
curity adviser Richard V. Alien. 

Having previously decided that Mr. 
Allen did nothing illegal in accepting 
a $1,000 “honorarium" from Japa- 
nese journalists after helping arrange 
an Interview with Nancy Reagan, Mr. 
Smith came to the same conclusion 
about Mr. Allen’s acceptance of three 
wristwatches (worth $406) from Japa- 
nese associates and his filing of an 
inaccurate -and incomplete financial 
disclosure form. Mr. Allen says he 
simply forgot to turn the money over 
to the Government and considered the 
watches personal gifts; the Justice 
Department says the disclosure er- 
rors were “the product of confusion or 
inadvertence." 

“It’s appropriate to end this way, 
since there was nothing to it in the 


A Federal judge concluded last 
week that Harrison A. Williams Jr. is 
too smart for his own good, thereby 
increasing the odds that the New Jer- 
sey Democrat will become the first 
member since the Cjvfi War to be ex- 
pelled from the United States Senate. 

Mr. Williams had contended that 
Federal undercover agents in the Ab- 
scam investigation illegally en- 
trapped him into agreeing to use his 
influence to obtain Government con- 
tracts for a titanium mine in which he 
had a concealed interest. But, said 
Judge George C. Pratt, the Senator’s 
“fine educational background, his 
long political experience, the heights 
to which he had risen in the councils of 
government, all argue overwhelm- 
ingly against any claim that people 
could ’put words in his mouth.’ " 

The ruling, which upheld a convic- 
tion for bribery and conspiracy, was 
“fully expected" by the 23-year Sen- 
ate veteran; be said his next stop 
would be the United States Court of 
Appeals. In the meantime, Mr. Wil- 
liams said, he would not resign, be- 
cause “injustice has to be resisted." 
That leaves the matter of his contin- 
ued employment to his Senate col- 
leagues who, armed with the ethics 
committee’s unanimous recommen- 
dation for his expulsion, are to take up 
the matter next month. 



Problem Prison^; 
Scant Reforms 




• .r -t, 
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. When it conus to the sad history of 
prison reform, theories aremany and 
solutions few. 

In Atlanta last week, a Federal-ap- 
peals ’court indefinitely ’ stayed a 
Judge’s order to release more than 300; 
prisoners, same' of them convicted' 
killers and rapists, fromAl ab a m a’s 
crowded- prisons. The order ' was 
issued by District Judge Robert E> . 
Varner.who fnJulyset 277 prisoners 
free, and was applied by Gov. Fob 
James of Alabama and Attorney Gen- 
. eraL Charles Graddlck. They argued 
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UnUodPiMalBMcaulQmd 

Chrysler workers watching the first LeBaron model for 1M2 being driven off 

the production line toSepteinber. 


Hard Times for 


Detroit, Labor 


With more than 200,000 auto work- 
ers already laid off and the industry 
reporting the worst sales in more than 
two decades, the United Auto Workers 
announced a decision that had 
seemed inevitable ever since the 
union’s executive board cleared the 
way two weeks ago. On Jan. 8, the 
Ford and General Motors councils 
will meet in. Chicago to consider re- 
opening their current contracts with 
the Big Two. The move, with its im- 
plicit possibility of dollar trade-offs 
for job security, may have repercus- 
sions far beyond the industry. 

For decades the country’s indus- 
trial wage and benefit patterns have 
been linked to those in the once profit- 
able — and hence well paying — - auto- 
mobile industry. Now, many econo- 
mists and businessmen believe the 
wages in autos are too high. The belief 
is not shared by industrial workers, to 


wham last week’s report of another 
moderation in the Consumer Price 
Index was unlikely to be cheery. 
Though its rise was only five^enths of . 
I percent last month, they have borhe 
the brunt of the double-digit, inflation, 
of the past three years. And, while 
management has been complaining 
about what it says is a high SS-an-hour 
difference between the labor compo- 
nent in American cars and that in the 
zippy Japanese imports that Ameri- 
cans increasingly like to buy. labor is 
worried about taking the blame Ra- 
the Industry’s sorry state. .. 

It is sorry indeed. As assembly lines 
came to a year-end halt, the compa- 
nies had built 6J28 million cars, down 
1.8 percent from 1980, to the lowest 
production level since 1961 and the 
crippling Ford and G. M. strikes. In 
the last 10-day selling period, volume 
was down 223 percent from last 
year’s pace. Job security and ad- 
vance layoff notice, as well as sched- 
uled wage-increase deferrals, might 
been the table in any new tabes. 


providing morcbed spacesforprison- 
ers and that the rdeases'werepotak 
tiafiydangerous tothe puhlic. .*;■ 
* o In New Mexico* meanwM^about 
500 prisoners have been transferred 
fromtheSantaFe penttentiaryafter 
. the savaj^rartfoat erupted there in 
February. 1989/ Bat since th^nine ■- 
inmates and two - gu ards Jtay& been 
killed and, accordfog to Ken Mock, a 
‘ former prison guarft^it justhasn’t. 
changed*— it’s gottenworee. 1 ’ . 

After/ the riot a UgtokMiye Fi- 
nance Committee approved a $109 - 
million prison coiBtnictlon pregtmin 
and a Federal 

; the state fo instittire pi^skjd Improve- 
ments, "ranging^ day 

of 'meaningful activity IjO fostering 
standards for education programs 
and staff. But a report prepared by 
Daniel Crop, hired.by New Mexico to . 

. monitor cmnpUance, found-*' severe 
and widespread" yioiations ofr'the 
: order. Other critieshave charged that ' 
prison guards are Ul-trafoed, oftra 
neglect security and ehgagein unoffi- 
cial business and smuggling drugs 
and weapons to inmates. .“If prison . 
reform doesziM: work here, it mayindi-; 
cate that it will be impossU^ every- 
where," said Mark Donafcflfoa law- ' 
yer representing inmates accused of 
crimes in the riot. i- 


Michael wtright 
and CaroBneRandHerrou 


A Senator and a University Expert Discuss Waste Motion, Fiscal Escapism and Possible Ways to Save the Day 


The Year the Budget Process Nearly Crumbled 


F OR the 97th Congress, shaping the Federal budget 
for the 1982 fiscal year, which began Oct. 1, has 
teen a stormy business. The lawmakers have been 
tom between the President’s escalating demands 
for cuts in nonmilitary spending and their own sense of 
political limits. 

The Week in Review diked Senator~Peie'V. Uonienici, 
Republican of New Mexico and chairman of the Senate 
Budget Committee, and Allen Schick, a political scientist 
who helped draft the 1974 Budget Act while on the research 
staff of the Library of Congress and who is now a professor 
at the University of Maryland’s School of Public Affairs, to 
talk about the effects of these pressures and some possible 
Implications for the Congressional budget process. 

The first question asked each in their separate discus- 
sions with Edward Cowan, a reporter in the Washington 
bureau of The New York Times, was: “is President Rea- 
gan’s insistence on less government, after decades of 
more and more government, creating intolerable stress 
for Congress’s budgeting and funding processes?" 


Pete V. Domenici 





DavtdG.KMn 


Answer. Well, it’s obvious that Congressional pro- 
cesses — including various committees, an appropriation 
process, a budget process — have an easier time operating 
when you are increasing (the size of) Government. There's 
a lot more excitement when you’re spending money or 
having a tax bill with many so-called ornaments — when 
there are no fiscal parameters. 

Question. Under the 1974 Budget Act Congress is sup- 
posed to adopt a second and binding budget resolution by 
Sept. 15. It has been late In the past; it’s very late this year. 

The Congress adopted a second resolution only in 
December and then It was just a pro forma reaffirmation 
of the first resolution. What does that tell us? 

A. What we already knew. After seven years, the 
budget process, to mesh in properly with appropriations 
and committee work and an October fiscal year and a lot 
of other things, is in need of some reform. But we definite- 
ly, even without this strain, would have looked at some sig- 
nificant reform in the budget process. 

Q. The outlook for the budget is very unfavorable — 
large deficits in ’82, a recession year, and large deficits in 
*83 and *84 and ’85. Does that tell you that Congress must 
raise some additional revenues somehow? 

A. It's no secret that 1 am firmly convinced that you 
don’t need a balanced budget every year. It's pretty hard 
to even predict one, because of the $25 billion or so plus or 
minus that comes out of the budget because of the raising 
and lowering of inflation or unemployment. But you have 
to use the budget process to move toward a balanced 
budget in very good times. 

, Now, you only have four options. You can only further 
cut discretionary appropriations; further cut entitle- 
ments; further cut military or cause it not to grow so fast; 
and then you have to look at the revenue side. 

This would be a good time to look at the tax expend- 
iture, or loophole side, at the legal ways of reducing tax 
bills — all the way from foreign oil corporations who get to 
deduct royalties paid overseas as if they were income 
rages to the most recent loss, the sale-lease loophole. 

(Loopholes) are now approaching $400 billion, and 
some are no longer vital to American economic growth. 
They were all built in for some kind of incentive reason. 
Coupled with excise taxes that we haven't changed for 
years— alcohol, cigarettes, gasoline— and earmarked (in 
a) fund for cities, counties and states, for them to take 
more of the responsibility in our categorical grant pro- 
grams and others. . . 

Q, Redirecting the Federal revenues flowing to the 
cities, counties and states is really quite different from 
budgetary discipline, isn’t it? 

A. I would use it as a budgetary discipline Item. It 
you’re going to expect the states and cities to take less in 
gross dollars, you're going to have to give them some un- 
fettered money to take its place. 

Q. What about a taxon natural gas? 

A. I don’t favor it at this point. 

Q. Obviously the President is pan of the whole fiscal 
process, ff you look back over the last 2t years you’ll see 
that there has been a Mack-bik budget only in <me year — 
in 1988. 

Is the lesson we have to draw from these last 28 years- 
that the politics of our system are biased against doing 

wiut is necessary to eliminate the deficit? 

A. I think that’s true. I also think this President, while 
his p rimar y goal is obviously a vibrant economy, bad an- 


other unique opportunity: to press for fiscal restraint, 
using the measuring stick of a balanced budget. 

One of the reasons that I’m concerned about the atti- 
tude, ‘It doesn’t matter what the deficits are,* is that you 
are not going to be able to build fiscal restraint. Who is 
going to vote for further restraints in the entitlements to 
the time of billions of dollars, or curtailing of the military 
growth, if there isn’t something to measure it against? 

Q. The budget process is sometimes criticized for hav- 
ing failed to stop so-called uncontrollable spending — the 
outlays that go up every year and that go up more than 
anybody estimated or anticipates. Is that a fair comment? 

A. You're almost right in that the whole Federal budg- 
et, even after this year’s restraint, will still be growing at 
about 10 percent. 


Unchaining the Inflation Link 


Q. Part of the driving force Is Inflation. Does Congress 
need to attenuate the linkage of benefits to inflation? 

A. There's almost nothing more important than that 
Congress look at the entire arena of indexed programs. 
First, are we using the right index? The general answer is, 
over the last 10 or 15 years, we have not. It has always been 
higher than anyone’s notion of inflation. 

Equally as important is to try to build the index to a 
closer point in time to the economics that affect the bene- 
ficiary. There is an 18-month lag time. You could just as 
well take in the best evidence you have of inflation for 1982 
and give everybody that, instead of going back 18 months, 
when inflation was very high. 

Q. Give them a perspective adjustment, in other 
words. Speaking of perspective, will there be a bruising 
reconciliation bill next year? And wifi it include tbe cuts in 
entitlements Mr. Reagan says he’s going to propose? 

A. I don't know. But I've come to the conclusion that 
unless Congress is ready to totally reform the budget act 
=rd create some other binding mechanism — a first 
budget resolution with binding targets, or something like 
that— that we’re not going to get restraint. 

Q. You think Congress can lock Itself In and stay 
locked In? The mechanism can always be Ignored by Con- 
gress. As I believe yon say in the Senate, *We can do any- 
thing by unanimous consent.’ 

A. Even to the extent that there is some authority in 
the budget process — you can overrule it by just saying, 
fine, a point of order's been made. We’U overrule the point 
of order. We’re not hamstringing Congress in case of 
emergencies even if we had a binding (resolution). It 
would only be binding to tbe extent that a point of order 
would lie against actions inconsistent therewith. 



examine not only the relationship between the budget 
committees and everbody else; but within congress you’ve 
got to look at what are the appnforifota^ 
doing. - * "•. . 

Hie original conception was as follows. Thebudget 
committees would deal only at what we call a macro level , 
— basic general policy, not specifics. This year the budget 
committees got into specifics. The appropriating commit- 
tees were supposed to make financial decisions; this year, 
they made policy decisions. 

let it not be thought that this lathe first year of foe prob- 
lem. Members of Congress have been wrestllhg with tiiis 
issue, with this poW^ struggte/since tha mld-1960 , s and 
for some aspects even earlier. '.'S..'-.' 

But the struggle has been intensifying. Members 
speak of legislation by exhaustion, by hostage, by which 
they mean that you can blockade every stage ofthe pro- 
cess. The process has to be simplified. 

Q. What about making the firttresotution binding, as 
Senator Dom en i c i su ggested? What'doies*M n < flng *mean? 

A. Very little. The first resolution Is *taiget, foe sec- 
ond resolution (a ceiling) is binding. On that basis one 
would have expected foe first resolution to be unimpor- 
tant; the second resolution to be more Important : It’s ex- 
actly the reverse. 

So make tbe first budget resolution the ceiling; that’s 
worfo doing forother reasons. But don't think that you can 
bind the Congress i r re v er si bly early in the year against aH 
changes that wfil occur later in foe year. 


Bringing Early Dtedpflne 


Q. In other words. Congress simply is not susceptible 
to an early inviolable (BsdpUne. 

A. Nor is the budget. (It) doesn’t stand still because 
the economy doesn’t stand still, because interest groups 
don’t stand still, because the Soviet Union doesn’t stand 
still. 

Where we go astray is to think that this kind of tenta- 
tive indecisive decision-znaking occurs only in Coi^ress. It 
occurs in the White House as well, with the following dif- 
ference: . 

In the White House — at least until (budget director 
■ David A.) Stockman’s interview (in the Atlantic) — fit’s 
much more shielded. Because, after all, what the inter- 
view displayed was foe same kind of indecision, mood 
rnginj 


shifts, c o nsta n t c h a n g in g and recalculation, that occurs 


Allen Schick 


Answer. I think so, because Congress over half a cen- 
tury was taught how to give more, how to distribute bene- 
fits. The President has asked Congress to redistribute, to 
take from certain groups and give to others, and members 
ire sot comfortable about taking away. 

Question. The President has spoken about slowing the 
rate of growth of Government. I don’t think I’ve heard him 
talk about refostribution. Why do you? 

A. Because the results have been redistributive. They 
have been centered in a relatively small band of American 
expenditures and activities. And very interestingly, two- 


thirds of the budget has seen itself increase. Defense, So- 
cial Security spending have gone up. 

Q. An emerging issue is whether additional revenues 
should be raised to shrink tbe p r ospective budget deficits. 
The President has been quite resistant, maybe more so 
than many members of Congress. How will tbe budget pro- 
cess affect tbe attempt to raise additional revenues? 

A. I expect the trend to move differently. If the Presi- 
dent opposes tax increases, I can’t see Congress going the 
other way. This is a 1982 election issue. 

But there are mechanisms in the budget process to 
raise revenues, that might find a new use in 1982 —if the 
President shelters Congress, that is, politically. 

The committee which has the. tax legislation can be 
understandably reluctant. However, if the proposal comes 
from the budget committee, then the tax committee might 
be willing to go along with it. The way the proposal would 
come from the committee is through tbe same reconcilia- 
tion procedure used on tbe spending side this year. 

Q, Id other words, It would have to be adopted on the 
floor first as a general policy? 

A. Yes. The reconciliation procedure would instruct 
the Ways and Means and Finance Committees to report 
tax-increasing legislation. 

Q. Do you agree with Senator Domenld that enacting 
two resolutions within a few months Is too cumbersome? 

A. The second budget resolution is not really too cum- 
bersome. The whole body of procedure by which Congress 
has to make these financial decisions again and again dur- 
ing the year is. 

Congress passes a first and the second budget resolu- 
tion, more than a dozen appropriations bills, 5ft or more au- 
thorizing bills, a reconciliation bill, tax bills. At each one 
of these stages. Congress is making budget decisions. 
Which means that you can’t make the tough decisions, for- 
get about them and turn to other business. Nor, having 
made your coalition on a single issue, can you be sure the 
coalition will stay together the next time. 

Q, What’s a better way? 

A. Senator Domenici has suggested only part of foe 
solution. 

In the last decade, the differences' between the kinds of 
legislation the appropriations and the authorizing commit- 
tees deal with has substantially narrowed. You've got t 


everywhere in Washington. 

Q. Are you saying the Congressional budget process is 
not, or was not, a scheme of fiscal restraint? _ 

A. The Budget Act doesn't ordain a larger spending or 
smaller spending, a deficit or a surplus. It only requires 
Congress to be responsible — in terms of the tofonnatioa 
at band and foe explicitness of its decision— for whatever . 
budget comes out. In this sense, foerefor^ the process is 
neutral. It can produce whatever outcome a majority in 
Congress wants. . •-. * 

Q. Will the budget pro cess get t&e Government to a 
balanced budget before very long? 

A. No. As a matter of fact, what happened fids year in- 
dicates that ft might get the Federal Governmemfortber 
away from a balanced budget. . - * . . j ' y.h 
■ The budgef process, by fordng Congress and the 


tions, also generated a greater incentive fbrwfiat T would 
call escapist budgettag-rthat is, *&Yi^ybttprob^ 
the budget by Imagining that the econon^ wifi pial^ 
more favorably, that employment wflJbe fogheraifofofla. 
Wve ^ ite budget win ]be balanced. 

up toward the President’s 

January, a widening and wxanwiwingof the deficit ... 
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THE WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Flyer on 
ks for ’82 


By VARTAN1G G. VARTAN 

i JRT the dose of 1980, when broker- 
age houses and to vestment advi- 
1 ar mso zy services were naming their 
.favorite stocks for the owning year, 
%flsers was a sense of euphoria on Wall 
Street and lots of chatter about “the 
Reagan bull market." 

The Dow Joses industrial average 
was sprinting toward 1,000 then and 
Some picks for 1981 highlighted energy 
and high-technology plays — all-star 
performers of the previous 12 months. 
As it turned out. 1881 was somethin g nt 
a hummer in the stock market 
many stars came tumbling to earth. 

Electric utility and telephone issues, 

. on the other hand, generally lived up to 
e x pecta t io n s as they became benefld- 


services suggests a certain lack of con- 
viction about possible winners. As a 
result, the stock pickers are casting 
their nets for and wide. 

Bache Halsey Stuart Shields Inc. is 
tossing the biggest net, recommending 
nd less than its “top 50"' equities. 
Paine Webber has selected 28 issues 
that fit into “10 new growth industries 
for 1982.” The “priority selection list” 
at Drexel Burnham Lambert Inc. of- 
fers 25 stocks. The other three lists — 
by the Merrill Lynch Market Letter, 
Argus Research Corporation and 
Standard & Poor’s Outlook — average 
10 issues each. 

In this profusion of investment 
ideas, only eight stocks are named by 
as many as two organizations. These 
are Digital Equipment, International 
Business Machines, Tandy Corpora- 


Forecasting is a risky 
game, but a resurgent 
one each year. For 1982, 
consumer-oriented 
issues are the favorites. 


aries of declining interest rates. 

Currently, with the economy caught 
in the sharp teeth of a recession, cau- 
tion has became a watchword for the 
stock pickers. “The stock market is 
beset with conflicting views, uncer- 
tainty and confusion,” according m an 
appraisal of 1982 prospects issued by 
ZtojEne Webber Mitchell Hutchins Inc. 

But hope and stock suggestions 
spring eternal in the investment busi- 
ness and the equity pickers are at it 
ooce again. 

. A survey .of .selections.. by~ four , 

asfldsory 


tion, Citicorp, Hospital Corporation of 
America, National Medical Enter- 
prises, Atlantic Richfield and Schlum- 
berger. 

But stocks geared to consumer 
spending — a tremendously diverse 
grouping — rank as the most favored 
sector of the market for the coming 
year. 

Thus, Drexel Burnham has selected 
such issues as American Brands, 
Coca-Cola, Procter & Gamble and 
, Sony. Argus Research likes Dr Pep- 
ped:,. Gillette, Brown-Forman THstilK 


exs. Sears, Roebuck and Lowe’s Com- 
panies. 

Similarly, Merrill's Market Letter 
names Allied Stores, i-g fmx (a man- 
facturer of fine china), PepsiCo, John- 
son & Johnson and Albertson’s (a su- 
permarket chain). Upjohn and .Good- 
year Tire and Rubber are among the 
Outlook's picks. In the specialty retail- 
ing sector, Paine Webber names Car- 
ter Hawley Hale as its leading choice. 

“We expect the stock market’s top 
performers during much of 1982 to be 
‘rebounders, ^ ’ stocks that are in a cycli- 
cal recovery phase and that consist 
mainly of the equities of and 

consumer-spading companies,” 
stated Argus Research. The advisory 
service also Uked companies in such 
industries as rhgmi^aic and capital 
equipment that are attuned to eco- 
nomic cycles. 

On Wall Street, the prevailing view 
about the new year is that the stock 
market, reflecting the current eco- 
nomic downturn, will perform better 
in the second half than in the first six 
months. 

Stock picks for any year, of course, 
offer no guarantee of investment suc- 
cess. In its forecast a year ago, Mer- 
rill’s Market Letter included the RCA 
Corporation and the Mobil Corporation 
among its selections. But both issues 
plunged in 1981. Two other choices, 
Time Inc. and the United States Steel 
Corporation, scored brisk gains. 

Elsewhere, I.B.M. was selected by 
the Outlook as one of “10 stocks for ac- 
tion In 2981.” But shares of the data- 
processing giant lost ground in re- 
sponse to dedining profits. Standard & 
Poor's picked a winner in Santa Fe In- 
ternationa], the oil-and-gas drilling 
and exploration company whose price 
soared In October after directors 
agreed to a takeover by the Kuwait Pe- 
troleum Corporation. 

This time around, I.B.M. is selected 
by both Bache and Merrill Lynch. The 
latter firm projects earning * gain* of 
17 percent annually over the next five 
years for I.B.M. and, furthermore, 
says that higher profits In 1982 coukl 
lead to the first dividend increase 
since 1978. 

Paine Webber go* something of a 
jump on the competition by unveiling 
Its new^growth industries .for UKEMh. 


PERSONAL FINANCE / Deborah Rankm ' 

Weighing Repaying Old Loan 


I N matters of money, there are few better feelings than 
the one that comes from unloading an onerous loan. In 
these recession-shot days, “most people are going to 
worry mare about putting food on the table than about pay- 
ing hack the bank,” as Larry F. Hedge, an assistant vice 
president and director of consumer-credit policy at Citi- 
bank,putiti 

Still, sometimes a one-shot opportunity, like a year- 
end bonus or a big tax refund, comes along to make an 
early repayment possible. And if you got caught ta k ing a 
loan when rates were at their peeks a few months ago, it 
can pay to tty to refinance it at today's somewhat lower 
rates. For example, the Amalgamated Bank, which con- 
tends that it otters the lowest rates in New York City, has 
c ut consumer loan rates twice since September and is now 
charging 14^5 percent for loans an new American cars and 
16.85 percent for personal loans. 

“Prepaying a loan is an individual decis i on , ” Mr. 
Hedge notedT'Tt depends an whether you feel your income 
stream is going to remain intact.” 

It depends an alternate tnvesmenfcs. If, for exam- 
ple, the monty with which a loan would be repaid can in- 
stead be invested at an interest rate that is higher than the 
loan rate, it would be foolish to prepay. Why would anyone 
withdraw ; $5,000 from a money-market fund earning 13 
percent to pay off a car loan costing 9 percent? All one 

would have then is the car, a depredating investment. - 
. ..■ it is just thte reasoning that has made life tasurance- 
policy loans so popular in recent years. Thousands of con- 
sumers have borrowed against the cash value of their fife 
Insurance policies, at rates as low as 5 or 6 percent, and 


Clearing the decks feels 
good. But when it’s a 
s matter of how the money 
: may best serve, keeping 
the loan may be better. 

Uninvested the proceeds in money-market funds yielding 
two or three times as much. If they don't repay the prtnej- 
nai on die loan, they leave a smaller insurance 
whan they <He— but they have more than made up for the 

.loss with with their gains ftmn the moroy ft™- 
5 - Paying off a loan often does make sense, 

-henvou can't find an investment that pays a Ugber rate 
Jto wtat you're paying the U tan with a b«* 

tarings certificate yielding tetiy ISSa 

SSdtag credit-card balance on which be or Sheis bebg 

; Saadis percent to 19fc 

^nrLlTrfng tW at the erwfit-card balance — if the certin- 

- Mte Is not ffliW«ct » a premature withdrawal penalty. 

is irrevocable. "Hie Issue is how 

yoa 5n *!Sl tow." *>5* 

tte Credit Research 


Island. “From a psychological 


tion for the nation's credit unions. “Otherwise they may 
squander the money.” 

He says that his credit union routinely counsels people 
who are finishing payments on an installment loan to pre- 
tend that the loan is still in existence and to put the amount 
•of the old monthly payment into some form of savings. 
How often do they follow the advice? “Hardly ever," re- 
sponds Mr. Cugini, who adds that most people start for “a 
month or two and then stop.” 

Some banks and savings and loan associations are of- 
fering cash bonuses to consumers who agree to prepay 
their old, low-rate mortgages. While this ma k e s sense for 
the institutions, which will be able to profitably re-lend the 
proceeds at today’s higher interest rates, prepaying such 
fawns usually is not advantageous for people who plan to 
remain in their homes for the foreseeable future — given 
that the bemuses tend not to be all that large, and that the 
low-rate mortgage is about the cheapest money around. 
Funds available for prepayment would most often be put 
to much better use in ocher investments. 

Before deciding to prepay a loan, check to see whether 
you’re subject to a prepayment penalty. Banks that 
charge simple interest, or use the actuarial method of 
determining interest due on a loan, do not automatically 
penalize consumers who pay off a loan early, although 
they may assess a separate prepayment charge. But con- 
sumers who prepay loans at banks that figure interest ac- 
cording to tiro so-called Rule of 78 may be subject to stiff 
penalties if they pay off their loans in the early months of 
thi contract. 

This approach was commonly used to calculate the 
amount of finance-charge refund due a consumer before 
the widespread use of computers. Also known as the “sum 
of the digits” method, this rale reflects the fact that the 
sum of tiro digits 1 through 12 (reflecting the 12-month loan 
period that used to be the industry standard) is equal to 78. 
When someone prepays a loan in the first month, a bank 
credit officer charges the borrower 12/78’s of the total in- 
terest charge. 

Someone who prepays In the second month would be 
charged ll/78*s and so on. The Impact of this method is to 
extract a significantly higher amount of interest than 
under the actuarial method from people who prepay their 
loans during the first third of tiro contract. 

The hidden penalty of the Rule of 78 is not disclosed in 
any meaningful way under the Truth in Lending Act, and 
its impact becomes outrageous and almost imbelievaWe 
on loans with terms beyond five years,” said James H. 
Hunt, a mmniWiig actuary with the National Insurance 
Consumer Group. He gives the “worst case” example of 
someone who prepays a 810,000, 18 percent, 15-year loan at 
tiro end of five years and nine months. Under tiro Rule of 
78, the person would owe the lender a total of 810,630, 8630 
more than tiro original loan balance and $1,951 more than 
theperson would owe under the actuarial method . 

. If it often is unwise for consumers to prepay a loan, 
that same advice holds doubly true for the owners of small 
businesses, according to Albert G. Pastino, a partner in 
the accounting firm of Peloltte Haskins ft Sells. 

“A business loan can be a very strong point of good 
management,” says Mr. Pastino, who is in charge of his 
firm’s small-business practice. “A growing company in 
today's environment could have real difficulty reaching 
its potential without some outside financial support, either 
tiuuugh the sale of equity to raise capital, or through some 
outside financing.” 

He gives the example of a company with an 8%-per- 
cent Small Business Administration loan on the books. 
“Instead of paying off the loan, the company could use the 
funds internally to purchase additional invent or y where it 
could get a higher return on each dollar." 


late September. Here, the overall field 
of electronic technology receives by 
far the heaviest emphasis. Within this 
framework, two of the favored indus- 
tries pay homage to the consumer, 
namely consumer-electronic hard- 
ware and consumer softwear. 

Long-term growth prospects for the 
personal computer help to fuel Paine 
Webber's enthusiasm for the Tandy 
Corporation. “We see this market as 
one of the truly pervasive ones of the 
decade," the brokerage firm staked. In 
this same area of consumer-electronic 
hardware, Paine Webber also favors 
Commodore International while 
conceding that this is ‘‘a more specula- 
tive idea.” 

“More exciting than the consumer 
electronic hardware opportunity is the 
emerging business of providing elec- 
tronically communicated softwear: 
entertainment, education, news and so 
forth," the firm noted. It picks Warner 
Communications as "the single best 
positioned company to reap the re- 
wards of the video revolution.” 

Other consumer-oriented choices 
are Reeves Communications and 
Harte-Hanks Communications. . 

It's one thing to select favorite 
stocks for the coming year, but bow 
will the Dow industrials perform? 
Those xroar-1,000 days are long gone — 
tiro average hasn’t even seen the 900’s 
since August and is now around 870 — 
and what optimism there is Is centered 
on getting back to the good old days. 

Mitchell & Company, corporate 
strategy consultants based in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., sees the likelihood of 
tiro Dow taking “a significant dip” in 
early 1962 but moving higher for tiro 
year as a whole. 

“The industrial average could drop 
as low as 750 in the first quarter and 
that hit its high for the year, possibly 
around 1,000, sometime in the second 
half,” said Carol Bruckner Coles, a 
vice president at Mitchell. If it should 
get back to the 1,000 level, that would 
take it to just where it was a decade 
ago, in 1972, when 1,000 was first 
breached. 

Mrs. Coles named her choices as the 
likely four top-performing compo- 
nents in tiro 30-stock average, accord- 
ing these issues potential price gains 
averaging 25 percent for the year. Her 
picks are Exxon, Texaco, United Tech- 
nologies and Minnesota Mining and 
Ma nufacturin g . ■ 


Ante sales dropped 223 percent 
below last year’s levels for mid- 
December, making 1981 a candidate 
for the Big Three's worst sales year in 
two d e ca de s. Huge layoffs In die indus- 
try prompted tiro United Autoworkers 
to schedule a meeting with General 
Motors and Ford in early January to 
consid e r renegotiating current labor 
contracts for wage concessions. 

Prices rote just M p e rce n t in 
November, as measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index, promising that for 
the first time since 1978. this year’s 
in fl a tio n rate may not top 10 percent. 
Orders for new goods in- 

creased 1.1 percent, after three con- 
secutive mnmhs of declines, said the 
Commence Department. 

Christmas retell sales rase, accord- 
ing to major stores around the nation, 
but the unexpectedly high volume re- 
ported in some cities was offset by 
widespread price discounts and 
promotions. 

Money market funds reported a net 
decrease of 81.4 billion in assets in the 
week ended Dec. 23, the first drop in 30 
weeks. 

Unfairly low prt cea of steel imported 
from Belgium, Brazil, Rumania, and 
France may be damaging domestic 
steelmakers, said the International 
Trade Commission in a unanimous 
preliminary finding. The domestic 
steel industry, plagued by declining 
orders and production, has been seek- 
ing Government help against imports. 

Economic sanctions against the 
Warsaw Government were announced 
by President Reagan, including sus- 
pending civil-aviation and fishing ' 
privileges, in addition to food ship- 
ments which had already beet 


blocked. Western bankers are report- 
edly going to reject Poland’s bid for 
8350 million to help meet a 8500 million 
interest payment due on the country's 
debt to foreign bankers. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund Is still evaluat- 
ing Poland’s bid to Join, which could 
give tiro nearly-bankrapt nation ac- 
cess to about $5 billion in fresh credit. 

U n se tt l e d tutwurtUi.i conditions, 
particularly in Poland and Israel, cast 
a paU over the stock market. The Dow 
Jones industrial average eased 2^8 
during the week, to close Thnrsday at 
873L38. Meanwhile, the 5.E.C. author- 
ized trading in options an U.S. Treas- 
ury securities on three exchanges. 
Public trading in options on any form 
of fixed-income obligation has never 
been authorized before. 

Libya cut erode oil prices by up to 
81 JO a barrel in an attempt to make its 
837 a barrel high-grade oil more com- 
petitive on world markets. By con- 
trast, Mexico raised gasoline prices 
115 percent to stem subsidies to the 
state ' oil monopoly and discourage 
Americans from crossing the borders 
to fill up. 

Both Mobil ami U.S. Steel were bit- 
ten by a Federal appeals court ruling 
on their competing bids for Marathon 
Oil. Mobil would be violating antitrust 
laws by acquiring Marathan and U.S. 
Steel would hold two illegal options, 
the court said. Nonetheless, U.S. Steel 
may be able to make a tender offer in a 
couple of weeks. 

Competitors of A.T JkT. pledged up 
to 82 million to lobby for a telecom- 
munications bill that would set rules 
for A.T.&T.’s entry into unregulated 
bu sin ess e s, such as equipment sales 
and computer-to-computer data trans- 
mission. 


Bank Lending Abroad 


The fw w M m irinn of eco- 

nomic stagnation In major industrial- 
ized nations and a sharp dropoff in oil 
revenues among members of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries led to a marked slo wd own in 
inte rnwtfawii hank fending * |r|w g the 
first half of 1981. 

According to data from the Bank of 
Settlements , the central 
bank for central tanks in major indus- 
trial countries, outstanding external 
fining niwnug banks In tiro B.I.S. re- 
porting area increased by 865 billian in 
the first half of tiro year, 815 billion less 
than the expansion in tiro first six 
months of 1980. Banks covered by the 
B.I.S. include institutions in tiro so- 
called "Group of Ten” countries — 
major European nations, the United 
States, Canada and Japan— ^plus AtP-, . 


trie, Denmark, Ireland, Switzerla n d 
and branches of American banks in 
tiro Caribbean and the Far East. 

European banks showed the biggest 
decline in gross external claiips dur- 
ing the first half, as loans fell by $13 
billion from a year earlier, to 850 bil- 
lian. On the other hand, American 
banks increased their claims by $8 bil- 
lion from year-earlier levels, to $22 bil- 
lion, aixl loans by offshore branches ol 
United States banks expanded by $12 
billion from a year earlier. According 
to the BJ.5., much of the added money 
wait to nan-oU-devetoptog nations and 
to banks in Canada and Japan. 

In a related development, deposits 
by OPEC members in B.I.S. reporting 
countries fell sharply during the first 
half of tiro year — to $7 billion during 
tiro periogl. . - 



Bridge the Gap 


New fork • Los Angeles 
Chicago • PhBadelptiia 
Miami - Boston 'Toronto 
Montreal* London 
Manchester - Paris 
Zurich ■ Luxembourg 
Buenos Aires - Sao Paulo 
Caracas • Mexico City 
Pmita del Este • Montevideo 
Cayman Islands 

And over 330 branches of the group fci Israel 


You're planning to Expand your 
business abroad. The bank you choose 
is your bridge to financial expertise 
and services worldwide. That's why 
more and more corporations and 
institutions select Bank Hapoalim. 

In Israel and abroad. The bank that 
leads in growth and profits in Israel. 

With over $17 billion in assets and 
60 years of experience in the full range 
of banking, marketing and investment > 
services. Bank Hapocdim is 
the bridge to your future growth. 


Isn’t it time you met us. 

Bank Hapoalim: 
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The War Against the Poor 


Ronald Reagan's anti-poverty program has 
three fronts. One is the social safety net, protecting 
“those with true need.” A second is voluntarism, pri- 
vate charity to offset Federal cuts. The third and 
most important is economic recovery , the rising tide 
that John Kennedy said would lift all the boats. As 
the Administration ends its first year, the poor are 
losing on all three fronts — and so badly that a ques- 
tion begins to reverberate: what is Mr. Reagan war- 
ring against, poverty or the poor? 


vate schools, use limousines and taxis or hire guards. 
They lose most from cuts in Federal funds for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, or urban mass 
transit or law enforcement. Governors and mayors 
understand the cuts; poor people feel them. 

In all, Mr. Reagan has so far cut about $25 billion 
in social spending. If business giving, $2.7 billion last 
year, were to double, it would barely fill 10 percent of 
the gap. Even the Administration acknowledges the 
point. “I wish the words ‘fill the gap* had never been 
used,** says Mr. Reagan’s assistant for voluntarism. 


V/e will continue to fulfill the obligations that 

spring from our national conscience All those 

with true need can rest assured that the social safety 
net of programs they depend on are exempt from 
any cuts. 

That was how the President introduced the 
safety net last February. Its seven programs were 
only a partial net to begin with, protecting some mid- 
dle-class benefits while omitting programs that, on 
their face, help the very poor. 

Even so, there have been sharp cuts even in the' 
exempt programs. School lunch and breakfast pro- 
grams were in the safety net. Yet about 300,000 poor 
children no longer get lunch in school. Summer youth 
jobs were in the safety net. Those funds have been cut 
27 percent. 

Meanwhile, programs that should have been in 
the net have also been cut, even savaged. Since the 
Nixon Administration, it has been national policy to 
eliminate hunger. Food stamps have been a well-tar- 
geted way to meet that goal. Yet a million people in 
need will lose their food stamps altogether and most 
or the 22 million neciDients will suffer reductions. 


Our aim is to increase our national wealth so all 
will have more, not just redistribute what we already 
have , which is just a sharing of scarcity. 

When the President said that last February, the 
inflation rate was nearly 12 percent. Now it is down 
below 10. Much to the good — but at what price? The 
unemployment rate was 7.5 percent a year ago ; it is 
8.4 percent now. That means about a million more 
people are out of work (and extended unemployment 
insurance benefits are no longer as readily avail- 
able). An ebbing tide lifts no boats. 

Mr. Reagan believes that, if the Administration 
persists in its program, the tide will turn. A more apt 
maritime image is offered by Herbert Stein, eco- 
nomic adviser to President Nixon: “If the captain of 
the ship sets out from New York harbor with a plan of 
sailing north to Miami, ‘Steady as you go! * will not be 
a sustainable policy, and that will be clear before the 
icebergs are sighted. ’ * 


With the same energy that Franklin Roosevelt 
sought Government solutions to problems, we will 
seek private solutions. 

Big Government is not the only way, the Presi- 
dent told a business audience in October. Exactly 
right: there is a deep strain of decent, charitable in- 
stincts in American society and Mr. Reagan has ap- 
pointed a 44-member commission to find new ways to 
^adfi ^rivate.TesdiirceS. It is a commendable exer- 
cise. It is also a fig leaf. 

How much can private supplant public services 
for the poor? Few of them send their children to pri- 


For poor people, the issue is not an abstract mat- 
ter of ideology, or whether the Administration is 
right to keep the faith and wait. For them, the ques- 
tions are simple: what do they do in the meantime? 
Why, when the Administration is so willing to in- 
crease windfall oil profits or reduce inheritance 
taxes, is so much of. the burden heaped on their 
backs? In short, what safety net? What voluntarism? 
What rising tide? 

There is only one way in which Mr. Reagan's 
poverty program has provided for the poor. It is the 
way prescribed by Reaganaut theoreticians, notably 
George Gilder in “Wealth and Poverty,” the book 
widely circulated in the Administration earlier this 
year. “In order to succeed,” he wrote, “the poor need 
most of all the spur of their poverty.” 


nclog the Coal Pipeline 


The standard way to move coal from mine 
mouth to power plant is by rail and barge. But it’s not 
the only way. Pulverized and mixed with water, coal 
“slurry” can be efficiently moved by pipe, for hun- 
dreds or even thousands of miles. 

Why, then, is there only one coal slurry pipeline 
in operation? Because the railroads have blocked 
other pipe construction by refusing to provide rights- 
of-way across their tracks. Eminent domain legisla- 
tion, now pending in Congress, would break the rail 
monopoly and help hold down the cost of generating 
electricity. 


Coal is a key to America’s self-sufficiency in 
energy. It is abundant, cheap to mine and, when 
burned with care, relatively benign to the environ- 
ment. Railroads, supplemented by river barges, 
could probably meet any increase in the demand for 
coal transport. But without effective competition, the 
high cost of moving coal by train over long distances 
is bound to retard the coal revolution. That’s where 
slurry fits in. 

Three planned pipelines would move low-sulfur 
coal from the northern plains to southern cities now 
dependent on natural gas. One would feed Appala- 
chian coal to power plants in Florida. And three 
others would serve the export trade, bringing fuel 


to the ports of Norfolk, Los Angeles and Portland. 

The opposition in the plains states comes from 
farmers and ranchers, who fear competition for 
scarce but low-priced water. Their complaints have 
impressed the Reagan Administration, which op- 
poses the pending Federal law on the pretext that in- 
terstate energy commerce should be left to the 
states. But the slurry companies are confident that 
entrenched water interests can be bought off. The 
more serious opposition comes from railroads. 

Until last year the railroads had a good case. Un- 
sympathetic regulators prevented them from mak- 
ing a profit on most freight; their virtual monopoly in 
the coal traffic was often the only thing that kept 
them from bankruptcy. But regulatory reform has 
now given the railroads the rate flexibility they need 
to survive. There is every reason to let pipelines 
begin to compete. 

The bills submitted to the House and Senate 
would still require pipeline developers to make their 
peace with individual states on water and environ- 
mental issues. But they would pre-empt for the Fed- 
eral Government the authority to require the rail- 
roads to sell their rights-of-way for slurry operations. 

It is hardly likely that slurry pipelines could 
grab all the coal traffic. They are likely, however, to 
cut into railroad profits on coal. And that is how free 
enterprise is supposed to work . 


Learning Firsthand 


The Best Propaganda 


If the Reagan Administration bad 
won its way, this country's educational 
and cultural exchanges with the rest of 
the world would cow be in jeopardy. 
Fortunately, Congress came to the res- 
cue in its final budget action, ear- 
marking $100 million for the ex- 
changes. 

This means that such vital pro- 
grams as the Fulbright and Humphrey 
Fellowships, as well as the Interna- 
tional Visitor program, have been 
saved along with other exchanges with 
more than 100 countries. 

The United States will, after all, con- 
tinue. to provide training for future 
scholars and public servants in the 
third world. And orientation and coun- 
seling will be insured for the more 
than 300,000 foreign students on 
American campuses. 

The crisis, thus averted began when 
the International Communications 
Agency tried shamelessly to load ail 
its budget cuts onto the exchange 
program. 

The Congressional rescue may ne- 
cessitate slight shifts in priorities — 
somewhat less money for propaganda 
to give and cultural ex- 

changes a fair chance. But that is no 
loss, in our opinion. The free flow of 
ideas and the personal experience of 


life in an open society are this coun- 
try’s most potent propaganda. 


Loose Siren 


Sometimes the reality of New York 
outperforms even the imag ination of 
its anxious residents. Take the case of 
four tennis players whose concentra- 
tion was recently broken by an im- 
mense caterwauling of sirens. 

Since there’s a police station near 
the bubble in which they were playing, 
they paid no attention at first, but the 
wailing persisted. Judging from the 
noise, one after another car was racing 
down the avenue while others rushed 
in the opposite direction. One player 
speculated about a breakout from the 
nearby jail. Another thought some of 
the seven missing police and F.B.L 
cars had been discovered. A third 
theory was a serious accident in the 
subway. The fourth wondered if the 
Libyan terrorists had been spotted. 
The game suffered. 

When the players yielded to the dis- 
traction and defaulted their game, 
they emerged to find a stationhonse 
Christmas party for local children. 
The main event was to pile the ldds 
into a cany-all and, just like on televi- 
sion, speed them up and down the ave- 
nue, with sirens at full blast. 


Yale’s New Degree 

Older students, even part-timers, 
are welcome on most college cam- 
puses, both for their infinite variety 
and for their tuition. But in the elite 
Ivy League they are generally treated 
as second-class citizens, shunted into 
less prestigious degree programs and 
denied the sheepskin available to 
“regular” students who start as fresh- 
faced 18-year-olds. 

Yale University, however, has made 
a decision that could put an end to this 
pointless elitism. Next foil several new 
undergraduates, age 25 or older, will 
begin a program for part-timers. They 
will be allowed seven years to earn a 
genuine bachelor's degree. Soon, the 
university hopes, there will be 50 to 60 
such students commuting from nearby 
co mm unities . 

The decision deserves applause for 
at least two reasons: first, for the en- 
richment that older faces and voices 
will add to the undergraduate experi- 
ence. And second, for the flexibility 
that the program will bring to educa- 
tion in one of the nation's most promi- 
nent universities. There has never 
been any reason for the United States 
to be frozen into a standard four-year 
undergraduate education anyway, ex- 
cept that it was once the fashion in 
Britain. 


Letters 




Violence Done, Too, to the PoUsh Conslitiitidri 


To the Editor: 

One aspect of the revolting events in 
Poland has been overlooked. . . 

The imposition of martial law by the 
military junta has been effected by a 
resolution of the Council of State intro- 
ducing a state of war under Article 33, 
paragraph 2 (formerly Article 28) of 
the Polish Constitution. According to 
this provision, such action can be un- 
dertaken “if the def&isibility or se- 
curity of the state requires it." 


but enemies and would-be invaders. 

That much about ironlc casstitution- 
ality. The Military Council for Na- 
tional Salvation is obvhmsly a mon- 
strous creature outside the PdHshCan- 


Tothe Editor: 


nlst leadertbip over foe Polish devel- 
opments (newssforyE>«LW) . majr ijn 
deed befoxgriy .sincere, gjvwrthe ex- 


The same reasons are stipulated for 
a proclamation of partial or general 
mobilization. This article provides in 
paragraph 1 that a declaration of war 
can be made only in case of armed ag- 
gression on the Polish republic or 
when common defense against ag- 
gression fallows from international 
treaties. 

Thus the Constitution of Poland 
dearly requires an external imminent 
danger of invasion, and not some 
internal disturbances, as a basis 
and justification for an introduction 
of a state of war. We see that the Sovi- 
et, East German and Czech threats of 
“fraternal help” have now been used 
as a legal fig leaf for the massive 
and brutal crackdown cm workers and 
intellectuals, thereby implicitly 
labeling the Soviets, East Germans 
and Czechs not brothers and allies 



tion under the Fasdst dicfoforsh^) ; 
(which have fostered strong denro- 
. cratic feelingsaiiHHigtiieltalianpeo* 
pie). But their dramatically- voiced > 
disenchantment seems to; miss thfr 
fatal flaw in the C omrmmte t ideology 
that has ledfotitemiUtmYcrackdown; 
on the Polish working class. - • - v 
When Pietro Ingraosayshesees “no;" 
connection between sotial&m axri foa 


C ommunist Party,’’ he has Obviously; . 
forgotten that Communism's most ;- 
strategic kieolo^calmahual, Lenin’s; 
“What Is to BeTfone?’’- 
nounced the tradeimionsas anintrin- 

sicafly reactionary force tbathad to be, j 
constantly counteracted by . Commit- 


stitution and law, illegally superim- 
posed on the existing institutions and 
modeled on Latin American juntas: a 
novelty in Communist countries, 
where the military is subordinated fo 
the party. . 

Aleksander W. Rudzinski 
New York, Dec. 19, 1981 


Charity Without the Bother of Choice 


To the Editor: 

In a Nov. 28 letter, Robert Grossman 
discussed fund-raising by Public In- 
terest Research Groups through stu- 
dent referendums at colleges and uni- 
versities, expressly objecting to the 
lack of beneficial connection between 
P.I.R.G. and the captive student con- 
tributor. 

The real issue would seem to be the 
extent to which donors support causes 
of their choice. Thus, while President 
Reagan espouses a new voluntarism, 
he appears on TV in behalf of United 
Way, an organization that provides a 
protective (“I gave at the office”) ra- 
tionale through payroll-deduction 
“donations.” 

The actual beneficial giving deci- 
sion is made by the intermediary 
United Way in behalf of its constituent 
causes, resulting in “blue chip” phil- 
anthropic investments in long-stand- 
ing causes approved by the intermedi- 
ary . This objective is presumably con- 
sistent with Reaganomics: oligopoly 
in the philanthropic marketplace 


unfettered by antitrust concerns. 

Increasingly, perhaps in self-der 
tense, we are witnessing the establish- 
ment of United Way-type appeals in 
the workplace by blade and women’s 
causes (news story Dec. 17). 

It may be that evolution of such effi- 
cient philanthropy will ultimately (by 
1984?) mean a stogie payroll deduction 
a dminis tered by a philanthropic 
monoply for the common wad. After 
all, competition in the philanthropic 
marketplace is obviously a contradic- 
tion in terms since all causes are 
equally worthwhile, with perhaps only 
a few more equal than some others. 

Under such a system, employee- 
donors need not even be concerned 
whether they agree with the benefici- 
ary causes, being caotem with cmtrilH 
uting to the universe of causes. In this . 
way, freedom fnnh choice in philan-’ 
thropy will rise to the level of the maj- : 
estyof the law which prohibits rich and 
poor alike from sleeping on sidewalks. 
Excelsior! . James m. McCarthy ; 

. Bronx, Dec. 18, 1981' 


- vweforid that there couldnbt yet be r:: 
Socialist consciousness among the ' 
workers,” -Lenin ; wrota ^^l^B-: ; 
sdoushess can onlybe breughtto foean 
from, without. .T^ f worinng class, - 
rdytag solely on its own efoxts , <can 
only develop triufo-iii^^ 
ness, he . , it may-by itself realize foe- 
need f or combuiing in unions* 
against foe employers, and to . try fo v . 
force the government fo pass needed r 
labfolegisla tion, etcetera. V: ~ • ' 

“The theory- of Socialism however ■ ; 
grewbut of the . .. theories that were,'; • J 


tives of the. propertied. classes^ thein- 
tellectuals. ft .was in ! foemtods*rt_ 
members of .this socfol ;grfog that 
modern Socialism Originated. „ - The , 
spontaneous labor; movements pure ■>,; 
and simple tradeonionfsm. Hence.our- 
task , , . is to combat sporUOneity^ to 
divert foe labor movement, witH its 
spontaneous tnxfe+irutmist'- fcenden- ’ 
cieirfrjom under foe wing ofthdbour- ' 
geoisie, and bring it under the wing of 
revolutfonarySoaolism ■' . ' V 

As every trained ; 

this cfichotomy between labor^own na- . 
tive inferefls-and OforoUniafo’s ulti- 
mate goals is baric to . foe Communist . 
movement's perefotiat of to historic . 
role, it would seem time ! fo Commu- 


from Lenin's insistence ton the funda- 
merital antagonism between' these two 
aspirations (including his Cynical con- 
t&npttor labor’s political cascarnsr 
ness) to -foe present czarist-style con- 
frontation. : Thomas e. Goldstein 

. NewYoriCDec. 20/1981 


Reagao’s R«sh.Past ’84 


■JMCinae. 


To the Editor: 

Now that President Reagan is think- 
ing of relieving the nursing-home indus- 
try of the terrible burden of having to 
hire healthy employees and keeping the 
premises clean and the inconvenience of 
permitting old people to have rights 
[news story Dec. 20], I hope we will fi- 
nally see the food industry released 
from the chains that have tried to re- 
strain it from selling contaminated 
products to a public that needs no such 
protection since it would remain free to 
refuse to buy any product that has led to 
severe disability or death. 

It may not even be too much to hope 
that so compassionate a regime will ex- 
tend its deep concern for the rights of 
unborn children to a reconsideration of 
the policy that interferes with the right 
of born children to assist pomographers 
in the pursuit of honest profits. Will 
those malcontents who criticize Mr. 
Reagan for failing to fulfill his promise 
to balance the budget by 1983 finally 
cease their carping and appreciate the 
rapidity with which he is overtaking 
1984? David Morgan 

New York. Dec. 21. 1981 


To the Editor: 

The Dec. 13 letter from Prof. Mary E. 
Hazard in regard to the literary source 
for a passage from a novel in progress 
by John Gardner adds to the accumu- 
lating clutter of material grotring from 
the efforts of various individuals who 
have already been looking to catch a 
famous man at plagiarism. 

Since I am chairman of the English 
Department at S.U.N.Y.-Binghamton, 
where Gardner teaches, I have resisted 
commenting on this spent for fear of 
being labeled a special pleader. But 
Professor Hazard's letter has weak- 
ened my resolve. In surrendering , to 
this impulse, I speak only for myself. 

In the profession of literary studies, 
many academics establish scholarly 
reputations through de m onstrating 
skill at source hunting. The' discovery, 
to name one famous example, that 
Herman Melville had in part- copied 
“Benito Cereno” from an earlier pub- 
lication by Amasa Delano entitled “A 
Narrative of Voyages and Travels in 
the Northern and Southern Hemi- 
spheres” was considered a great 
scholarly find. Many a word has been 


written about Melville’s use of . this 
source; including, some by myselCfcUt 
: never to my knowledge with the impli- 
catiOn that he plagiarized. 

. On the contrary, scholars have been 
generally awed by Melville'S capacity 
to change foe narrative into a work of 
gfoius, even though some of what he 
wrote repeated Delano's language 
word tor word. Among other writers 
who have copied from their sources to 
varying degrees -one finds George 
Chapman, John Webster, T.-Sj Eliot, 
Ezra Pound, J&mes Joyce and Wil- 
liam Shakespeare (especially in bis 
histories). A good many people with 
Ph.p;*slh Eqglisftowetlfor degrees to 
dissertations on the sources of foese 
and other writers. No doubt others will 
get their credentials by doing the same 
with Gardner’s work. 

Non-academics have an excuse for 
hot knowing that the conventfoos of 
Source use in fiction; drama, and 
poetry have differed from those gov-, 
aning nonfiction. Professors of Eng- 
lishought to know better. - 

/ BERNARD ROSBNTBAL 
Binghamton, N.Y., Dec. IT, 1881 


The Uganda Relief Effort Is No Example of U.N. ‘Misconduct’ 


To the Editor: 

Surely Shirley Hazzard exaggerates 
when she states in her letter (Dec. 16) 
that a "legion" of senior U.N. officials 
make $100,000 to $200,000 in salaries 
and allowances. A legion would be 
3,000 to 6,000, plus mounted auxil- 
iaries, depending on which period in 
Roman history Miss Hazzard had in 
mind, and there aren't that many top 
jobs in the U.N. system. 

Be this as it may, it's unfortunate 
that Miss Hazzard should drag in what 
she calls the " misconduct” of the U.N. 
agencies in Uganda in connection with 
her charges of U.N. profligacy. 

The U.N. agencies which were, and 
still are. trying to help the starving 
people in Karomoja, in the northeast 
of Uganda, were faced with a complete 
breakdown of law and order. Twenty 
thousand AK-47 submachine guns and 
about four million rounds of ammuni- 
tion were stolen from the armory in 
Moroto, the principal city in the north- 
east, during the retreat of Amin's sol- 
diers in 1979. An AK-47 could be bad for 
three packs of cigarettes. 

So it was not merely drought but 
armed cattle-rustling on an unprece- 
dented scale — with modern weapons 
instead of spears — that precipitated 
famine among the pastoral Karamo- 
jong people. The presence of so many 
weapons, coupled with the central 
Government's inability to provide pro- 
tection. made relief efforts exception- 
ally difficult. 

Unicef and the U.N. Development 
Program in Uganda did all they could 


to assist the Karamojong from the 
beginning, with food, medical supplies 
and transport. They were also instru- 
mental in alerting the worid to the 
plight of the Karamojong, thus leading 
to quite a bit of assistance on the part 
of voluntary agencies. Unicef, I know 
personally, collaborated with these 
voluntary agencies — as well as with 
bilateral agencies such as U.S. A.LD. 
— in every way. 

Two Unicef employees were killed, 
and others were wounded and injured 
in the attempt to get emergency sup- 
plies to the northeast. Unicef staff 
from Kampala coming to Nairobi to 

expedite the forwarding of relief sup- 
plies routinely arrived in a state of 
mild shell-shock. Aside from their 
runs to the northeast, they had for 
months been kept awake nights by 
gunfire in Kampala itself and had. 
been obliged to make their way 
through half a dozes trigger-happy 
roadblocks to reach the border of 
Kenya, " 

* The CBS “60 Minutes" pro gram 
Miss Hazzard cites as her authority for . 
the U.N.’s “misconduct” fo - Uganda 
was a poor piece of .tendentious jour- 
nalism. Footage and imertfevH.gfven 


in good faith by people fo Uganda fo 
represent different points of - view — 
many obtained with the. help of U-N._ 
people cm the foot — were prffod fo 
New York to produce a tme^ded 
expose, such as American televiewers 
expect.- ■ 

. Incidentally, the “60 Minutes” pro- 
gram was not shown until Nov. 15, al- 
though its Uganda footage had been 
filmed fo March ~ hot’ a very, urgent 
response ori the aetworic’s part to what 
it claimed to consider a neglected 
emergency. \\.' ' ' ■■■ ■ . 

As a former U.N. staff .member. 
Miss Hazzard Is justly Indignant about 
the amount at affluent incompetence 
.one encounters to the U.N. system, 
particularly at- the highar fod -jhcre 
politicized levels. - All member states, 
foctodfog the U.S., foe guifty of foo- ; 
tzibPtfog to this. Cerfofoly, bowfoer, 
her strictures hardly apply to the 13M. 
staff who wereengaged fo ^difficult,' . 
dangerous and — as to American ojfo£ 
ton, it rawseems — tbfoklesj: rfofoef- 
fortfo Uganda. JoHNB/ocoate 

PqrtBwouN.Y^ Dec. I$fo81 
Thew^r fo/foifor chief ofUmcef^a 
communication and inforntatiotiserv - . 
iceforeastemAfiica inNairobL\ fT ~ 


The NewYorkTimes 
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The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mail received, we re- 
gret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 
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r WASHINGTON — The hopeful thing 
*t the turn of the year is that thougot- 

■ ftfl peopl e altover the world, even in 
governments, .are beginning to ques- 
tion their own prejudices and plan 
wmj^-die'ibtiirfe 

•-' TWshasheeoayearof Illusion. Most 
rattans went toolarand tried to go It 
alone, but they have come up shortl 
Presldent Reagan thought he could in- 
crease die defense budget, cut r* Ye* . 
reduoethe social services, balance the 
budget and deal with Poland by put- 
ttagcandlesfo the windows. 

President, Brezhnev thought he cookl 
cooqyiar 'Afghanistan and tame the 
~ Pates, Prime M i n iste r Begin tho ught he 
could ease Israel’s torments by bombing 
Iraq and annexing the Golan Heights. 

'■ . The. pacifists and. neutralists in Eu- 
rope thought they could somehow oblit- 
erate the menace of iraclear weapons by 
protesting, oddly, not against Moscow 
. but against Washington. But all these il- 
lusion s were challenged; if not dis 
stroyed, by the brutal facts. 

The su^jy-sfoers in Washington 
have nothing to shotar for 1981 but their 

■ deficits. Mr. Brezhnev has nothing to 
show but the dramatic failure of the 
Communist system in Poland. Mr.* 

•• Begin has nothing to show but his bad 
judgment and his had mamu^ 

So, theme good thing that can be said 
for 1981 is that it was such a sQly failure 
an an sides that it has forced a reap- 
praisal at the beginning of the new year. 

The Reagan Administration is pre- 
tending that 1981 was a dandy year,* 
and even prod aiming that it would 
settle in 1982 for something equally 
- bad — a daunting thought — but it is 
changing. It is talking to the Russians 
in Geneva about the control of nuclear 
weapons earlier than it said it would 
when it came to office. 

At the same time, the Administration 
is also talking seriously about raising 
taxes In 1982 to avoid the startling defi- 
cits it promised to wipe out last year. 
Never mind that it calls this* ‘revenue 
enhancement.” The main thi ng is that 


WASHINGTON 

Where 
Are We 
Going? 

By James Reston 


it’s beginning to question the supply- 
side doctrine and pay some attention 
to Senator Mark Hatfield’s charge that 
it was punishing the 1 ‘truly needy” and 
rewarding the “truly greedy.” 

Less can be said for the Russians. 
They don't even have the courage of 
their own prejudices and have left it to 
the Polish Army to do their dirty work. 
But at least they are keeping the Red 
Army out of the struggle in Poland. 

The U.S.-Israeli argument over the 
Golan Heights will soon be forgotten. For" 
a few days, the Reagan Administration 
made the mistake of confusing Israel 
with Me n ac he m Begin, a wonderful but 
bad-tempered old man. But chat little 
family feud vanished with the old year. 

It was clearly a mistake here in 
Washington to link the suspension of the 
U.S.-IsraeU strategic military arrange-' 
raents, which are essential, to Mr. 
Begin's administrative decision about 
the Golan Heights, which was political, 
ephemeral and almost meaningless. 
The U.S. alliance with Israel will go on 
long alter Mr. Begin and Mr. Reagan 
have vanished from the world scene. 

That has already been decided in the 
reappraisal of policy now going an in 
Washington, but there are more difficult 
problems within the NATO alliance. 
There are serious differences over how 
to deal with tbe Polish crisis, what to do 


about the emplacement of U.S. nuclear 
weapons in Europe, how to deal with 
common problems in the Middle East, 
Africa and elsewhere, and how to regard 
the massive demonstrations by the ris- 
ing young generation in Europe against 
the threat of nuclear war. 

The Reagan Administration is reap- 
praising this, too, at the turn of the year. 
Mr. Reagan has been Inclined in tbe past 
to blame all these demonstrations on the 
Communists and the pacifists. But Alex- 
andenHaig at State and James Baker in 
the White House have been trying to tell 
him that this is no passing conspiracy, fi- 
nanced by Moscow, but a fundamental 
fear of nuclear war among tbe European 
young, and a spiritual revulsion in the 
churches and universities, which needs 
to be addressed and explained in both 
military and moral terms. 

Yet, one of the reassuring things 
about President Reagan is that be Is 
not a prisoner of his campaign rhetoric 
or even of his early decisions on for- 
eign or economic policy. He has read 
his lines in the first act and year of his 
Administration. The applause from 
the audience at home and abroad has 
not been excessive. 

Very well, he says, with an amiable 
smile and duck of his handsome bead, 
let’s look at a different script for the 
second act. He is more honest and can- 
did than most leaders in the world 
today. He doesn't pretend he has all 
tbe answers, or even all the questions. 
After Christmas, like Scarlett O'Hara 
in "Gone With the Wind,” he says, I’ll 
think about that tomorrow. 

The President is criticized for this 
amiable indifference, but it may be 
our hope for the next three years of his 
Presidency. He can switch and doesn't 
mind switching. For an actor, the last 
act Is the most important, and if he can 
walk down the road into the Western 
sunset and retire to his ranch, the 
guess here is that he won’t mind what 
the critics said about the first act. For 
him, every year Is a happy new year, 
which is why he is still so popular. 


WASHINGTON — The President’s 
Christmas message was inadequate to 
the stormy present. Just as Jimmy 
Carter left the national Christmas tree 
dark to protest the seizure of hostages 
in Iran, Ronahf Reagan put a candle in 
the window to display our flickering 
resolve at tbe rape of Poland. 

Are we really that helpless? Is a su- 
perpower reduced to candle power? 
On the assumption that our feeble re- 
sponse encourages the Russians to 
continue their invasion-by-praxy of 
Poland, here are some notes for a fol- 
low-up message. Having proved to 
world dovery his patience and re- 
straint at Christmastime, President 
Reagan may want to assert his leader- 
ship of the free world in the new year : 

To the people of Poland : We hear 
your protests and will amplify them 
throughout the world. Do not listen to 
the voices that tell you your choice is 
“between martial law and civil war.” 
That propaganda is written in Mos- 
cow; the truth is that the military 
junta has betrayed you. 

To the junta that has seized power. 
Since a military coup has taken place, 
the United States Government will 
consider whether and when to recog- 
nize the new regime. So long as the 
junta requires the use of force to sup- 
press significant resistance, the legiti- 
macy of your Government is in doubt. 

We refuse to help underwrite the 
crushing of workers’ rights. Accord- 
ingly, we will no longer postpone col- 
lection.of unpaid loans. If you wish to 
keep your credit, turn to your Soviet 
masters for money; if they want to 
maintain their iron control, they will 
have to pay for it. If default inhibits all 
East-West trade, so be it; the choice is 
yours. 

To the Soviet Government: Your 
decision to order the arrest of the lead- 
ers of Poland's Solidarity movement is 
the most flagrant violation of the Hel- 
sinki Final Act. In signing that, treaty, 
you promised to guarantee certain 
basic human rights; you interpreted 
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our signature to be the legitimization 
of the borders of Eastern Europe, in- 
cluding Poland, long a primary object 
of Soviet foreign policy . 

Some idealists have maintained that 
no matter how often tbe Soviet Union 
violates its solemn obligations under 
that treaty, the very continuance of the 
pact offers us a forum for protest. The 
continuance of Polish oppression forces 
to disagree. We do not need a plat- 
form for complaints, we need a firm 
reaction to the violation of a treaty. 

In addition to the embargoes of 
equipment and food to take place un- 
less Soviet oppression in Poland 
ceases forthwith, I am calling a con- 
ference of like-minded nations to dis- 
cuss recision of our approval of the 
Helsinki accord. If it is Soviet policy to 
continue to intervene in Poland, it will 
beU.S. policy to remove any cause you 
think you have to believe that agree- 
ment has been reached about post- 
World War II borders. 

To the people of Western Europe : 
Can there any longer be any doubt, 
after the dimming of freedom’s lights 
in Poland, about the source of the dan- 
ger to every democracy in Europe? 
Our unified reaction cannot be: "If it 
gets much worse, we will bring our 
pressure to bear,” because inaction 
now will help it get worse and then our 


pressures will be too late. Rather, our 
reaction must be: “We must respond 
now to the crackdown in Poland, and 
then relieve our pressure as the Rus- 
sians lessen their own.” 

By their action in Poland, the Rus- 
sians have put Western Europe an 
trial. If Europeans want to pursue 
business-as-usual, or if Europeans 
want to declare their continent a no- 
man’s land in a contest between super- 
powers, then the United States will 
have to assess that new reality in plans 
for our own defense. We cannot defend 
a Europe that will not defend herself. 
If appeasement's umbrella reappears, 
our nuclear umbrella will disappear. 

A question that plagued the West in 
tbe first half of this century re- 
emerges: What about the German 
problem? Our ally. West Germany, is 
exhibiting an alarming toleration for 
Soviet repression. I hope this new 
weakness is a passing aberration, and 
will not encourage the U.S. Senate to 
pass a resolution calling for the phased 
return of American trobps in’ Europe. 

In this regard, I have ordered a Na- 
tional Security Decision Directive to 
be drawn up for my review on the wis- 
dom of maintaining the symbolic U.S. 
garrison in Berlin. Just as we do not 
presume to take West German cooper- 
ation for granted, we do not want an 
American tripwire in Berlin unless it 
is properly valued. 

To the people of the United States: 
Let me add this word of hope as 1982 
begins. Sometimes only a shock can 
awaken us to our blessings and our op- 
portunities. The Soviet-ordered coup 
in Poland is such a shock, reminding 
us of the precious freedom we enjoy, 
underscoring the failures of a system 
that denies its citizens that freedom 
and awakening free people around the 
world to the opportunity of reinvigo- 
rating our alliances. 

I wish you peace in the new year, 
with tbe knowledge that true peace 
can come only with freedom in its 
wings. 


Costa 

Rica’s 

Dilemma 


By Flora E. Montealegre 


WASHINGTON — Without generous 
financial assistance, Costa Rica may 
.soon face either economic collapse or a 
serious weakening of its democratic 
traditions. 

Whatever the overall merits of the 
Reagan Administration's preoccupa- 
tion with “Communist subversion” 
and its prescription of ‘'bootstrap eco- 
nomics” for developing countries, this 
"approach bears 'little' relevance' to~ 
Costa mca’s situation. ' 

For more than 30 years, Costa Rica, 
Central America's only democracy, 
has been evolving a tradition that com- 
bines disarmament with extensive so- 
da! progress. Costa Rica abolished its 
armed forces in 2948 after the revolu- 
tion. Since then, internal security has 
rested with municipal and rural police 
forces and the small Civil Guard, and 
the Organization of American States 
successfully defended the country from 
external aggression in 1948 and 18S5. 

With no army, navy, or air force to 
finance, Costa Rica has been aide to 
channel its resources into vigorous so- 
cial- and economic-development pro- 
grams. Expenditures for health and 
education have traditionally ac- 
counted for more than 33 percent of the 
national budget, while spending for 
national security have constituted less 
than 1 percent. The 90 percent literacy 
rate is one of the highest in L a tin 
America, and the life-expectancy and 
infant-mortality rates, and other 
health indicators, are among Latin 
America’s best. Most importantly, 
these accomplishments, rivaling those 
of the Cuban Revolution, have been 
achieved in an open society that has 
zealously guarded dvU liberties. 

Recent developments, however, are 
rtwBtnhmhi fj r to draw tranquil Costa 
Rica into the maelstrom of Central 
American politics. 

A victim at increasing oil costs, last- 
ristag interest rates, and depressed 
coffee prices, Costa Rica is experienc- 
ing its most difficult economic crisis 
«rinr» the Great Depression. With infla- 
t ion running at an annual rede of more 
than 40 percent, the average worker 
has lost half his purchasing power. ■ 
The national currency, the colon, 
wrath 8.8 to the dollar last December, 
now fluctuates at about 40 to the dol- 
lar. Unemployment has soa red to 
more than 8 percent, and underem- 
pfoymeat is . estimated at twice that. 
Fra the first time since 1948, the eco n- 

omy is shrinking instead of gro wing; 
estimates of the decline in the gross 

national product range from 2 to 5 per- 
cent. 

Costa Rica's economic crisis and the 


political and security crises in the rest 
of Central America have polarized the 
populace and .tested the tradition of 
pluralism. Deteriorating living stand- 
ards have led to increased numbers of 
strikes for higher wages, and tbe Gov- 
ernment has responded with unchar- 
acteristic harshness: The police have 
been sent in to break strikes. 

Alarmed over the growing radicali- 
zation of the Nicaraguan Revolution, 
and the civil wars in El Salvador and 
Guatemala, the Government Increas- 
ingly has succumbed to local right- 
wing and foreign pressures to take “a 
strong hand.” Full-page advertis- 
ments call for a reorientation of the se- 
curity forces to combat “terrorist sub- 
version," and for the first time since 
1948 there is open talk of a coup. Omi- 
nously, the size and budget of the se- 
curity traces have significantly grown 
in recent years, and the Civil Guard, 
once armed only with nightsticks, now 
■openly spares automatic: weapons and 
pistols. 

Saddled with overpowering balance 
of payments difficulties, Costa Rica 
turned to the International Monetary 
Fund, and after long negotiations 
reached an agreement last June on a 
three-year S330-million loan. Austerity 
measures demanded by the I.M.F. in- 
cluded heavy constraints on public 
spending, an end to price controls and 
subsidies for food, and major cuts in 
sodal programs. These conditions, to- 
gether with the Inflation rate, would 
lead to new wage demands and 
strikes, which might result in repres- 
sion. As a result, instead of sacrificing 
the social gains that have made 
democracy possible, Costa Rica al- 
tered its course and chose not to com- 
ply with the agreement, and remains 
without funds. 

The Reagan Administration’s empha- 
sis an Cuban involvement in Central 
America has also contributed to the 
perilous state of affairs. Tbe United 
States’ actions have further heightened 
social tensions and provided local con- 
servatives with a rationale fra rearma- 
ment and an authoritarian sobnion to 
the nation's problems. 

The Administration, through Jeane 
J. Kirkpatrick, the chief delegate to 
the United Nations, who visited San 
Jos6 in September, indicated its will- 
ingness to provide counterinsurgency 
training. Mrs. Kirkpatrick's offer was 
scorned by most Costa Ricans, whose 
hopes for change, at least for the mo- 
ment, are pinned on general elections 
scheduled fra Feb. 7. 

If COsta Rica is to weather its diffi- 
culties with its democratic Institutions 
intact, it urgently needs generous, un- 
conditional international assistance, 
trade concessions, and the Opening of 
new markets in the United States and 
elsewhere. A lasting solution to its di- 
lemma, however, will require more 
sympathetic and sophisticated under- 
standing by the industrialized world, 
particularly the United States, of the 
needs of all developing nations. 


Flora E. Montealegre, a Costa Rican, 
works on disarmament projects at the 
Institute for Policy Studies, a research 
organization. 



Ground 

Zero 


By David C. Morrison 


Near the end of the film “Dr. 
Strangelove,” the mad physicist pulls 
from his pocket a plastic circular slide 
rule and swiftly calculates how many 
years the President and his Cabinet 
will need to hunker In a mineshaft 
after detonation of a Soviet “dooms- 
day device.” 

Dr. Strangelove’s handy Nuclear 
Bomb Effects Computer was. It turns 
out, no mere prop. A product of the 
Lovelace Biological and Environmen- 
tal Research Institute of Afouquerque, 


N.M., it comes with every copy of a 
most Strangelovian volume, a 653- 
page Defense Department handbook, 
“The Effects of Nuclear Weapons.” 

While the Pentagon device was de- 
signed as an aid to war planners, it can 
also be used by the layman to plot the ef- 
fects of a local attack. At a time when 
the Oval Office issues pronouncements 
cm “limited nuclear war,” such an exer- 
cise becomes necessary. Our attention, 
in a period of post-dfetente nuclear doc- 
trine, shifts tram the diplomatic 
stratosphere of Geneva to ground zero 
in our own backyard. 

Suppose that current sabre rattling 
reaches such a crescendo that a Soviet 
submarine lying off Long Island lobs an 
SS-N-6 one-megaton missile into Times 
Square. According to the Lovelace 
“computer,” a 185-foot-deep crater will 
be excavated^ its outer lip of ejected de- 


Robert Rauschenberg 

bris forming a towering wall of rubble 
from 38th to 49th Streets, between Sixth 
ami Eighth Avenues. 

Seconds after detonation, a radioac- 
tive fireball will rocket five miles into 
the sky, its 5,7W-foot-wide mushroom 
head blanketing Manhattan from Lin- 
coln Center to Madison Square Park, at 
23d Street. Even 50 miles away, in 
Princeton, N.J., the fireball will appear 
many times brighter than the sun at 
noon. 

A shock front will move out like a 
speeefing concrete wall, hitting Yonkers, 
N.Y., and Coney Island, both 12 miles 
away, 50 seconds after detonation. This 
blast wave will be accompanied by hur- 
ricane-force winds and an abrupt 
change in atmospheric pressure (called 
overpressure, and measured In pounds 
per square inch, or p.s.i.). 

.A zone bounded by 8th and 79th 


Streets, extending from Weehawken, 
N.J., to Greenpdnt, in Brooklyn, will ex- 
perience a crushing overpressure of 12 
p.s.i. and be raked fay 300 m.p.h. winds. 
Within this 1. 7-mile zone, all life will be 
destroyed. An overpressure of 5 p.s.i. 
will descend with a force exceeding 180 
tons onto Columbia University’s Pupin 
Hall where groundwork for the Manhat- 
tan Project — development of the 
atomic bomb — was laid 40 years ago. 
What rubble remains within this three- 
mile radius of ground zero will be 
whipped by 150 m.p.h. winds. 

Even in Kew .Gardens, Queens, or 
Teaneck, N.J., both 8 miles from 
ground zero, an overpressure of 2 p.s.i. 
and 30 m.p±. winds will generate a bliz- 
zard of flying glass shards. A pedes- 
trian 5 miles from ground zero faces a 
50 percent “probability of a glass frag- 
ment penetrating one centimeter of soft 
tissue,” according to the bomb-effects 
“computer.” 

The Lovelace device can also plot 
“man velocity," the speed at which a 
165-pound person would be thrown. 
Three miles away, in Astoria, Queens, or 
Hoboken, anyone directly exposed to the 
wave will be propelled at 30 feet per sec- 
ond. The computer predicts the prob- 
ability of death at more than than 50 per- 
cent if that person strikes a “hard, flat 
surface.” 

like lightning running before thun- 
der, a heat flash will precede the blast 
wave by several seconds, temporarily 
flash-blinding people 13 miles away in 
Great Neck, L.I. This thermal pulse will 
cause third-degree burns up to nine 
miles away at the Bronx Botanical Gar- 
dens or in Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. 

Secondary fires set off fay tbe flash will 
add tremendously to the toll. As far 
away as 12 miles, at Kennedy Airport or 
in Paramus, N. J., the flash could ignite 
newspapers and draperies. Local fires 
will coalesce into all-consuming fire- 
storms. Survivors trapped in wreckage 
will be roasted alive. People huddled in 
shelters will be baked. 

The fireball will pulverize and irradi- 
ate many tons of Times Square, which 
will drift like snow back over the city. In 
the first half hour, the “fallout-dose 
rate” will run up to thousands of rents 
(600 is lethal). According to the Lovelace 
“computer,” the dose rate will fall off 
rapidly over the next two weeks, but sur- 
vivors will still face carcinogenic and 
mutagenic radiation levels. 

However, a one-megaton attack is 
highly unlikely, paling in comparison 
with the decimation that would accom- 
pany an all-out nuclear war. Most attack 
“scenarios” fra New York City presume 
more than 10 devices exploded in mixed 
“packa ge s” of air and ground bursts to 
“optimize” — to use Pentagonese — 
blast, heat, and fallout. 

Such an attack would create ground- 
zero conditions dtywide. leaving a ne- 
cropolis. New York would stand unin- 
habitable, a monument to a technologi- 
cally brilliant, politically retarded civi- 
lization that wasted its intelligence con- 
triving clever gadgets like the Lovelace 
Nuclear Bomb Effects Computer. 


David C. Morrison is a writer who spe- 
cializes in the subjects of nuclear war 
and civil defense. 


. What do you put in a food parcel for a 
political .prisoner In South Africa? 
Wheredo you go in New York City to get 
that son of information? You try to 
remember the food he loved as a child. 
Chocolates — • In the shape of a key, per- 


^raison officials. At first, t here Is no 

levity— the news is always sickening, a 

This is the third time tint my 
brother r-Bcbolas has been detained 
without charges, and it does not get any 

easterfotake. ' ■ 

It is sometimes harder to take when 


TS'ESfSm «f State *r 
African Affairs, told Congress recently 
that Sooth Africa, in giving recognition 
to Hack trade unions, was ma kin g 
progress. His words came a week after 
mvbrother and about 18 other people, 
most of them involved in trade unions, 
wereiwmdedup^secttr^jol icemen, 
v. AharoM have been brought again st 


them, so we — my family in South Af- 
rica, my brother here in New Yoric, and I 
— do not know why any of them were 
taken. 

My brother was picked up in the eariy 
hours of the morning, which is whoi they 

usually come (though It is hard to see 
why, since they, know perfectly wefl 

where he is during the day). 

The people detained that day were 
blacks and whites, men and women. It Is 
difficult to be sure exactly how many 

were taken, because the security police 
arenot required to inform anyone about 

detentions. Unless there is a witness to 
an arrest, a person can simply “disap- 
pear* 


no access to a lawyer — no access to 
anyone. Inexplicably, where they are 
being held is also a secret. We are told 

that we are lucky my brother is white. 

It is ironic,' because inequities based 
on race are what he opposes. . 


Seized in South Africa 

By Cheetah Haysom 


We were advised to do nothing for 14 
days. At the endaf that time, we were 
told, be would either be detained again 
under the same law that allows 14 
days’ detention without charges, or 
kept in detention under other laws that 
require no indictments and allow the 
police to bold him indefinitely. 

He could, of course, be charged with 
committing an Illegal offense and be 
brought to trial. Or, he could be re- 
leased, aa he was on the two earlier occa- 
sions when he was detained without 
charges. Once, however, he was asked to 
give information about a colleague. He 
reftised for reasons of conscience and 
was sentenced to a year in jail on a con- 


rempc-of-court charge. He appealed, and 
the term was suspended for three years 
on condition that he did not receive a 
similar conviction in that time. It is con- 
ceivable that while he is bring detained 
be is befog asked again to be a witness 
fl gahwt his friends. If he refuses, that 
jail term may take effect 

Evidence that political prisoners have 
been brutalized in custody is on the pub- 
lic record. There have been many alle- 
gations of torture. Heaven knows, we are 
grateful be is not in El Salvador or Ar- 
gentina, whore political prisoners be- 
come political corpses. But we worry, all 

tbe same. 

Most families worry. Those without 


access to power or influence must de- 
spair. Support groups have been set up 
across South Africa to help get food, 
clothes, and medical attention to prison- 
ers and to give comfort and advice to 
families. My brother was chairman of 
the Johannesburg group until he was d©r 
tamed. 

The president of the Trade Union 
Gouncil of South* Africa, Dr. Anna 
Scheepers, describes the wave of deten- 
ckfis as "a reign of terror — no one can 
be sure whether tbe next knock will be on 
their door.” Many of the men and 
women detained — about 120— are held 
under a law that was supposed to pre- 
vent public terror. 

In perhaps the last five years, protests 
against these laws, once vigorous, have 
dwittfled. There are elaborate restric- 
tions against public demonstrations. 
What is more, social sentiment and po- 
lice excesses can make it dangerous to 
participate in them. Many white South 


Africans are uneasy about the snarl of 
security laws that override the rule of 
law. But few still publicly oppose them. 

When the 14 days’ detention was over, 
my brother was neither charged nor re- 
leased. He as well as most of those de- 
tained in the same nationwide sweep 
were again detained under the law that 
allows him to be held indefinitely. 

In a rare exception to the practice in 
dealing with political prisoners, my 
family was allowed to see him. They 
went to Pretoria fra the brief visit. He 
was pale they said, but in good spirits. 

Here, we still wonder what to put in 
that food parcel. We try to remember 
what he liked to eat at Christmas. But 
we cannot forget how lucky we are to 
know be is safe ---how lucky we are he is 
white. 


Cheetah Hhysom. a South African, is a 
correspondent for Argus newspapers, 
a South African chain. 







“Double Indemnity” and some other 40's films, but It has a 
nastily fascinating life of its own, largely because of the 
extraordinarily accomplished direction of Mr. Kasdan, 
who also wrote the screenplay. The world of "Body Heat” 
suggests what life would be like lived inside an especially 
gaudy pinball machine. William Hurt, who could be start- 
ing a superstar career with this film, plays the ncme-too- 
bright, small-town lawyer; Kathleen Turner is the beauti- 
ful, overheated wife he unfortunately falls in love with; 
Richard Crenna is her disposable husband, and the sup- 
porting cast indues Ted Dauson, J. A. Preston and Mickey 
Rourke, who gives a memorable performance in the small 
but vivid rule of a professional arsonist. 

“Four Friends, ” directed by Arthur Penn and written 
by Steve Tesich, is their ambitious, very moving attempt 
to get a fix on America in the 1960's. Craig Wasson plays 
the Tesich surrogate figure, a Yugoslavian-born, East Chi- 
cago-bred young man who wanders, undaunted, through 
the decade of political assassinations, dropping out and 
turning on, and the rising fury of the anti-Vietnam move- 
ment. The mode is episodic, sometimes dreamlike, some- 
times overwritten, but it has at its center one of the most 
surprising and terrifying sequences Mr. Penn has ever 
filmed, inducting anything in “Bonnie and Clyde." 

"Pirate," the third film by the Argentine-born Brazil- 
ian director, Hector Babenco, is a stinging but sometimes 
lyrical study of S&o Paulo's street boys, particularly of 
Pirate (Fernando Ramos Da Silva) a runty, ancient-look- 
ing kid who drifts casually from petty thievery into drug 
dealing and homicide. The movie looks like a documen- 
tary but it displays the freedom of the imagination of great 
fiction. It’s the best film of its kind since Litis Burners 
“Los Olvidados” and like it, “Pirate" may become a clas- 
sic. Pirate’s friends are played to scary perfection by 
Jorge Juliao, Giiberto Moura and Jose Nelson dos Santos. 

“Raiders of the Lost Ark.” If Hollywood insists on 
making films designed to gross hundreds of millions of dol- 
larsby appealing to the largest possible audiences, it could 
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For American 
Movies, 

A Minor 
Renaissance 


By VINCENT CANBY 


I n a year that witnesses the release of such dillies as 
“Endless Love,” "Just a Gigolo” and “Tartan the Ape ' 
Man,” as well as the second attempt in less than 12 
months to open “Heaven’s Gate” in a neither all-new 
nor improved form, almost anything else is bound to 
look good, at least in retrospect. 

The 1981 calendar year got off to an unquivocally rous- 
ing start with the Radio City Music Hall premiere of “Na- 
poleon,” Kevin Brownlow’s immaculately reconstituted 
version of Abel Gance’s 1927 silent classic, presented with' 
live musical accompaniment furnished by a 60-piece sym- 
phony orchestra under the direction of Carmine Coppola, 
who also wrote the score. “Napoleon,” which went on to 
tour the country and to give Gance some long deserved 
shining hours Just before his death, remains the year's' 
most stunning cinematic event, but because it now stands 
outside of time, fixed forever in its own special pantheon, 
it should not, I think, be condescended to by being cited in 
anything as mundane as a list of the 10 best films of 1981. 

Though 1981, especially the first six months, offered 
lean pickings, there always seemed to be some films avail- 
able that were disarmingly, harmlessly likable or that 
were, in spite of their failures, worth talking, writing and 
arguing about. 

Among the former were Richard Lester’s “Superman 
II,” which wasn't much different from the instantly for- 
gettable “Superman” except that it was witty, fun and not 
so quickly forgettable; Mel Brooks’s low and rude “His- 
tory of the World, Part Two”; Brian De Palma's movie- 
obsessed “Blow Out”; Lamont Johnson’s “Cattle Annie 
and Little Britches,” with its lovely debut performance by 
Amanda Plummer; John Carpenter’s great looking “Es- 
cape from New York”; Frank Perry’s “Mommie Dear- 
est,” with Faye Dunaway's ghoulishly affecting perform- 
ance as Joan Crawford; Robot Alda’s nice-guy movie, 
“Four Seasons"; Robert Aldrich’s “All the Marbles, V and 
Michael Wadleigh’s stylish thriller, “Wolfen.” 

Worth taking seriously even when they didn't measure 
up to their serious aspirations were Rainer Werner Fass- 
binder's “Liti Marleen," a sort of existential Darryl F. 
Zanuck, 1943, 20th Century-Fox movie musical; “Rag- 
time," the Milos F orman-Michael Weller adaptation of the 
E. L. Doctorow novel; John Irvin’s “The Dogs of War”; 
Herbert Ross’s “Pennies from Heaven," a sort of Holly- 
wood idea of what a Rainer Werner Fassbinder movie 
musical would look like; Daniel Petrie’s “Fort Apache — 
the Bronx"; “Prince of the City,” the attempt by Sidney 
Lumet and Jay Presson Allen to dramatize the conflicting 
loyalties of a squealing narcotics detective; and Andrzej 


‘Napoleon’ is the year’s most 
stunning cinematic event, 
and now stands in its own 
special pantheon. 
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their ambitious, very moving attempt to get a 




Wajda’s “Man of Marble" (made in 1977) and “Man 
Iron,” whose astonishing political timeliness and impoi 
overwhelm their impact as cinema. 

Though the bottom may be dropping out of movie exhi- 
bition — at this writing the Christmas releases do not ap- 
pear to be doing very well at the box office — 1981 saw 
something of a mini-renaissance in the quality and variety 
of the best American-made films. This year’s 10-best list 
includes more American films than have appeared in sev- 
eral years, as well as two films by American directors 
making their theatrical film debuts. I should also admit 
that at least four of the films that appear in the list of 10 
runners-up might as easily have appeared cm the 10-best 
list . That they didn’t make it is a reflection only of certain 
indefensible biases that operate in the compilation of any 
such list. 

The 10 best films of 1981, in alphabetical order, are: 

“Arthur," the first film to be directed as well as writ- 
ten by Steve Gordon, whose only other theatrical film 
credit is the screenplay for the awful Hairy Winkler come- 
dy, “The One and Only.” “Arthur” is a contemporary 
screwball comedy whose uninhibited high spirits are 
matched by the performance of Dudley Moore in the title 
role, as an aged Manhattan sprite who drinks too much 
and stands to inherit $750 million if he marries the insuffer- 
ably self-assured society girl his family has picked out for 
him. Instead, Arthur foils in love with the unsuitable 
Linda Marolla (Liza Minnelli), whom he chances to meet 
one day as she is shoplifting at Bergdorfs. Mr. Moore and 
Miss Minnelli are fine company, but It's the great Sir John 
Gielgud, as Arthur's manservant, who provides the film 
with its comic backbone. If Mr. Gordon can keep up the 
pace he establishes in “Arthur,” be could be one of the 
great discoveries of the 80’s. 

“Atlantic City” is (me of the most joyous and original 
American movies in years, though I’m aware that it is, 
technically, a Canadian-French co-production and that its 
director, Louis Malle, is French, but he is a director who 
works as successfully in this country (“Pretty Baby," 
“My Dinner With Andre”) as he does in France (“La- 
combe, Luden,” “Murmur of the Heart"). In “Atlantic 
City,” the movie as well as the place, Mr. Malle and his 
collaborator, John Guare, the New York playwright who 
wrote the screenplay, tell an elegiacal fairy tale of love 
and luck about an aging, one-time Mob gofer (Burt Lan- 
caster at his very best), a spoiled, bedridden, former 
beauty (Kate Reid), whom he nurses to earn pocket 
money, and some of the younger people who drift into the 
“new" Atlantic City to make their fortunes in the legalized 
gambling boom. The movie, photographed by Richard 
Ciupka in such an extraordinary way that the real Atlantic 
City becomes a place of myth, has the manner of a happy 
ghost story, in which the spirits of Atlantic City Past meet 
(and, in one case, make love to) the spirits of Atlantic City 
present. The excellent cast includes Susan Sarandon, Hol- 
lis McLaren and Robert Joy. 

“Body Heat," the first film to be directed by Law. 
rence Kasdan, is a gritty, steamy, amoral and thoroughly 
satisfying melodrama about adultery, murder and double- 
and triple-crosses in the kind of seedy Florida cities most 
tourists fly over. “Body Heat" recalls James M. Cain’s 


Among the year’s best films were, at top left, “Stevie,” starring Glenda Jackson; at top 
right Francois Truffaut’s “The Woman Next Door,” with Gerard Depardieu and Fanny 
Ardant; Lawrence Kasdan’s “Body Heat,” with William Hurt and Kathleen Turner; and, 
at bottom, Robert DeNiro and Robert Duvall in “True Confessions. ” 
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funny homage to tbe gtorkws days of B-pictures 


(“Body Heat,’^ “Owti^ntalDlvide’ ■) aral tte.dttredoE hr 
Steven Spielberg (“Jaws/* “ClqgjB Encounte r s o lthejhird 
Kind”), Harrison Ford starS as -Indiana Jones, a professor 
of archeology who hash close brush with death every 90 
seconds, and Karea ABea jOays his ^intended; r young 
woman framed Marion Ravenswqod who, when first, met, 
is naming a' low-life bar In upper Nepal. Metre abwt the 
story; don’t ask. Go. " : V. • ■■■'■’' 

“Reds”is Warren Beatty's big-bndgetdjrfofoqPTO 
about the lives and loves of John Reed (Mr. Beaitiy)^ tbe : 
talented, privileged American ’journalist, and. Lg^to s 
Bryant ( Pfor v* K*m**™ )i whom- be'sayed from a life worse 
than death in Portland, Ore,, circa. 1915 .- The.film i moves - 
from Mexico to Portland to (^easrich’Vmage to Prav- 
incetown. Mass.,: ih the yearn Immediately 
America's entry into World War I, and then goes on tpRusk 
gia to attend the Bdshe^ Revotatioii of .1917, which ft sees 
through the dazzled eyes oTMr. and Mrs. ' Reed. The sup; 
porting cast of thousands Indudes fiue parforraanCes by 
Maureen Sfop te ton , Jack Iflcholam and Jerzy Koanski, 
plus more th an two dozen very, very old people, billed only 
asllwMtnesses.vmMnMr.B^ttyinteaviewedabouttte 
Reeds ah&thelr long-gone times. More than anything else 
in “Reds/* these interviews 
paint of view and separate it frema a^bfoer romantic 
venture fllmsever made. •_ * - 

is Stevie Smith, the marvdously ldk^yn- 


lived most of her life in a neat little? house ,ii$<MkIera 
Green, just outside London, writing her short, brilliant 
poems, which co n ne ct the suburbsto the stars, endearing 
for her mother's beloved sister, called simply , ‘Aiiht” or 
“the Uoh aunt.” The -film, adapted by Hugh Whitemdre * 
from his own play and directed by Rbbert Epdera/mtices 
no foolish efforts to disguiselts theatrical origins, and In 
this way gives us the opportunity to enjoy the ftlheftect of 
two remarkable perfonnancea. Glenda Jacksop has never 
been finer than she is as Stevie, and Mona Washboroe is 
not for behind as her aunt. . 

“True Confessions/* UluGrosbard’s screen verstonof 
John Gregory Dunne’s novd, adapted by Mr. Dunne and 
Joan Didion, Is the year's best mystery film. The time is 
tbe postwar 40’s and the place: is Los Angeles where. one 
morning, the mutilated , body of a so-called “party girl” is 
found in a vacant lot 4 True OmfesskHB” te*marethan a 

‘Raiders’ is an imagmative; 
breathless, very funny 
homage to the glorious days ’• 


whodunit, though, it’s about the mysterious relatkms be- 
tween church and community, betweentbe polica aud the 
. members of the underworld they often inhabit; ’Mostly, 
however, it’s about the mystariouatfesoftwo brothers, one 
(Robert Duvall) A hard-nosed vice cop, .and the other, 
(Robert De Niro) an ambitious, ou^-<Kiented Rmnan • 
Catholtc moosignar. V. - ‘ “ “■ 1 > • y'- . : ‘ J " : 

“The Woman NextDoor,” Francois Truffaut'Srmnah- : 
tic melodrama about two fbnner kjverswho, suddenlyand 
without premeditation,' -find themsdyes living outside 
Grenoble in ad jacent houses but,.unfoiimmtely r married 1 
to other people. Themmbeginsinsuaiadec^)tiv^yligi^ 
hearted way it alntost seems to be fore* or, ^tteast/a 

tIUm i t otmliam'ftTtn n 


7 stor^ wlMiy Sfeesstve passtotL 

GferaidDepardieu is the former lover and husbahd whose 
placid life is shattered fey the arrival of. his former mis- 
tress, played by Fanny Ardant, a daxk-haired beauty 
whose icy calm and poise &utially give .ra’hint of the vol- 
cano within. She is a major film discovery.' J z .. • 

The 10 runners-up, also in alphabetical order, are: J - 
Sydney Pollack's ‘.'Absence of Malice,” in which Paul 
Newman strikes back at the.kibd of wanton investigative 
reporting that can ruin lives, with Sally Field as the gulti- • 
ble newspaper reporter; “Chariotsi^F!r^"Hugh Hud- 
son’s elegant tribute to the members bf the track team that ; 
represented Great Britain at the 1924 Olympics, featuring 
a cast of talented newcomers headed by -Ben Cfoss, Ian : 
Charieson and Alice Krige; “City of Women/' another of 
Federico Fefllui’s extravagant, guilt-ridden fantasies 
about the joys of being a man (Marcello Mastroianm) sur- 
rounded by women of all sizes, shapes, ages and disposi- 
tions; “Gal Young Un," Victor Nunez's beautiftd adapfo- 
ttanof Katherine Anne Porter's novella, featuring a stellar 
performance by Dana Preu, a nouprofessianal; ‘The 
French Lieutenant’s Waman,”Ttarei Reiss's film version 
of tbe John Fowles novel, sumptuously set, decorated and 
acted (principally by Meryl Streep and Jeremy Irons), but’ 
saddledwithanot-great screenpIaybyHaroldPtoter. , 

Also, “Heartland," a beautifully acted frontier story 
with Rip Torn, COnchata Ferrell and Megan Folsom, di- 
rected by Richard Pearce and written by Beth FeiriS; 
“The Last Metro,” Francois Truffaut's stylish film about 
life in a Parisian theater company during The Nazi occupa- 
tion of Paris, though the film is as much a tribute ta lcs 
regal star, Catherine Deneuve, as to the characters cele- 
brated within the film; “Over the Edge/* Jonathan Kap- 
Ian's furiously overstated, romanticized melo d ra m a a boot 
comparatively privileged children running amok in' an 
ideal housing community; “S.O.B.," Blake Edwards's in- 
vigoratingly misa n thropic account of the Hollywood be 
loathes and can’t stay awayfrom r with fine performances 
by Julie Andrews, Robert Preston and the late William 
Holden; and “Taxi zum KZo," Frank Rlpploh’s funny, 
shocking, tell-all, show-all, autobiographical film about ' 
his life as a Goman school leather and homosexual, and 
about tbe day he deckled to emerge from the closet -— not a' 
film for the faint of heart or stomach. • 
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TO COMPLETE* the; gaixfetsert : 
. progi^mcvofr wiatcr, -pruning* 

; which we began fa oar last c^sani, ' 
here, is ia .simple approach ‘ to flw 
pnjning -of grapes .ami' flowering 
shrubs.;-. •.' • •; -■; j . " ' 

Grapes-Mid-jantiary, when the : 
foiiagetonis yellow and drops off* is 
the most .conyeniest time to pr un e . - 
grapes; The- cardma} ride: -ffi this 
year’s branches, produced from last 
- year's shoots,! which bear die fruit. 

In other Words, a. year-bid shoot 
produces ^_ds in tfxefak The. next 
year.it produces * shoot from each 
oFthese- buds, and later the same 
year one or several hunches or 
' ^p« grow 'Out near the base of 
each of these shoots. 

The best way of pruning grapesis 
• to shorten tiie bi^ches each ^ear, 
leaving only one. or two buds for the 
new season^ growth^ If excessive 
growth resulted uring the summer, it 
can be. trimmed^ to; let more 
strength go. . into the. . develop ing 
fruit;', . ; 

Shrahs. AIL spring and summer 
flowering shruhs. such as oleander, 
fiichia, “ lilac, . Salvia farinacea. 
German ‘ ivy (Senecio scandens), 
should be pruned In winter. 
Hibiscus is an expeepdon. It is best 
left unpruned until early spring, 
because hibiscus bushes are happier 
if their . .new growth is produced 
when the weather- is losing its chill. 

But in warm regions such as the 
plains and the Jordan Valley, 
hibiscus, can be given a light pruning 
in January to-encourage growth and 
early flowers. 

For. several years I’ve had some 
success in lightly pruning my pepper 
plants, ediblfe and decorative ones 
(also Solanum capsicastrum, with its 
red berries). With heavy mulching 1 
brought them through the frosty 
season, and they bore fruit the next 
summer. Old twigs should be cut 
out at their base or close 2o it where 
a younger branch emerges. More 
compact growth is encouraged by 
dp pruning. Just pinch off the tips of 
.new shoots with your thumb and 
forefinger. 

WINTER IS also the time for 
planting and propagation of cut- 
tings. 

Roses can be planted in all parts 
of the country from now and ‘until 
the end of January. They require 
sites protected from cold winds and 
open to sunlight for several hours a 
day. Deep, rich loam (composted or 
manured red soil), good drainage 
and a careful light pruning of roots 
and stems before planting is neces- 
sary for successful growth. 

Bare rooted, plants from rose 
. nurseries are already in the shops id 
town and are being sold this year for 
between IS H_ and IS20per plant_ A .. 
variety of specie^ wihth different 7 
colours and scents, is available now: 
floribundas, hybrid tea-roses, 
polyanthas, climbers and 
. miniatures. 


Pruning vines 

mid shrubs 

GARDENER'S CORNER/Walter Frankl 



The fig tree 


Fruit. January to early February 
is the best time to propagate two of 
our deciduous fruit trees from 
leafless cuttings. Both are of most 
ancient character and are nentioned 
many times in the Bible. There are 
the fig ( Ficus carica; te'ena in 
Hebrew), and Lhe pomegranate 
IPunica granauun or rimon ). 

In many rural areas you can find' 
old, neglected and nearly wild fig 
and pomegranate trees, which will 
not suffer when you take one cr two 
leafless top-cuttings. Both trees 
can be grown easily in buckets, 
empty tins, barrels, drums or other 
large containers. They do well when 
grown organically and mulched. 

The medium should be composed 
of two parts red soil (or ordinary 
earth from the field), one part sand, 
one part rotted manure or compost. 
Insert a fresh top-cutting from a 
tree branch approximately I cm. 
thick and 15-20 cm. to its midpoint 
and press the soil around it with 
your hands. 

Water until the first drops come 
Out of the dimn age bole." Waif ' untH 
all surplus water has disappeared, 
then poke shallow holes in the soil 
around the base of the cuttings with 
a dibble and fill the holes with bone- 


12. Shefer) 

meal or guano. Hoof-and-hom 
meal, now available in local nursery 
shops, is also recommended. 

Mulch the surface during winter 
with a mixture of rotted manure, 
dry leaves and a sprinkling of wood 
ashes. These fertilize while 
protecting the plants against frost 
and keeping down weeds. Both the 
fig and the pomegranate can be 
trained as single-trunk trees or 
bushes. The plants should be 
pruned accordingly much later. 

The first sprouts of leaves (those 
of the pomegranate are reddish at 
first) will appear in spring. When 
watered regularly, the trees will be 
full of leaves and grow to a height of 
50-60 cm. during the first season. At 
this stage, they may provide a 
decorative background for patios, 
balconies, backyards and roof- 
gardens. Even in late fall, when the 
leaves fall, their stark, stiff, upright 
branches, make a striking sight. 

During this period you can insert 
seeds of nasturtium (tropaeolum or 
kova hanazir ) and sweet pea 
(Ltuhyrus odorants; in Hebrew, topah 
reham or afi&ut'-rehanit} which- will 
climb and cover the bare stems of 
the trees and later even decorate 
them with lovely flowers, without 
harming their growth. 


THERE’S LOTS of work to do in- 
doors as well; 

House plants. Many of our com- 
mon house plants, such as 
philodendrons, rubber trees, pothos 
(devil's ivy) and most cacti are dor- 
mant now and should be neither 
watered nor fed (except for weekly 
sprays with luke-warm tap-water). 
But there are some popular house 
plants, such as African violet, 
coleus and impatiens (busy Lizzie), 
which should not only be watered 
and occasionally get some plant- 
food, but might even be propagated 
indoors during winter. 

When you start collecting African 
violets, you soon want to raise your 
own. There are three methods of 
propagation: leaf-cuttings, remov- 
ing and transplanting offshoots, or 
seeds. The first way is the easiest 
and, therefore, recommended for 
amaieui's. 

Select a medium-sized, firm, 
healthy leaf of good green colour 
(older, large ones, may also root, 
but it will take longer and produce 
weaker plantlets). With a razor 
blade, cut the stem on a slant, about 
2-3 cm. long and put it aside for an 
hour to allow the cut-end to seal. 
Fill a glass with tap water (room 
temperature), smooth a piece of 
aluminium foil over the glass, fix it 
with a rubber band and punch a 
hole in it. Drop the stem into the 
water so that the leaf blade itself 
will never touch the water; 
otherwise it will rot. 

Something for the kids. An egg- 
shell garden is fun, easy and cheap. 
It’s a satisfying leisure-lime occupa- 
tion for children aged 4 and up — 
and sometimes even for adults. 

Collect a dozen or more eggshells 
— the larger, the better. Wash them 
thoroughly inside and out, then 
prick with g pin or a nail at the bot- 
tom to make small drainage holes. 
Set the shells in a cardboard egg- 
carton you have lined with 
aluminium foil to make it 
waterproof. 

When you use light-soil material 
for a potting mix, you need no cover 
for the drainage hole. Light material 
is sand mixed with a little peat or 
sieved compost. Instead of sand you 
may use vermiculite or perlite. 

Fill each shell with the potting 
mix (don’t press!) and then. plant: 
cuttings from succulents, wandering 
Jew ( Zebrina pendtda], or from 
pinkish little begonia ( Begonia 
semper-florens)\ nasturtium or radish 
seeds; bulblets for green onions or a 
few seeds of garden-cress (rashad in 
Hebrew) or mustard f hardal ), which 
will germinate in four to five days. 

Water each shell — the best way 
is with a hand sprayer or a very 
small watering can and put the whole 
“garden” on a sunny windowsill. 
-Children will have fun watching antf - 
tending their plants. And when the 
plants need a larger home, k is a sim- 
ple matter to transfer them one by 
one to larger flower pots. 
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THE POWER'bf radio is amazing. 
When The Jerusalem Post’s Helen 
Rossi was interviewed on the Army 
Radio last week 
in connection 
with Hantikka 
and the Toy 
Fund, the 
.response was fan- 
tastic. People 
from all over 
the country 
telephoned to of- 
Fer toys and 
money. -One -of the first was Ami 
Bergman, general manager of 
Bareket, a Ramat Gan firm which 
distributes a British-manufactured 
toy : under the trademark' of Trik- 

.stick.’.;’' 

' Ami drove up to Jerusalem on the 
day that he- made his call and 
delivered 400 of these items, which 
we are now distributing. He gave 
some Post staffers a demonstration 
of how the ‘Trik-stick’ works, and 
personnel .of all ages wanted to tiy it 
themselves. There’s still a little bit 
of kid in everyone. 

Among our long-time supporters 
is Reuben Friedbergof Amsterdam, 
who annually sends three watches 
donated by the Zurel firm to the 
Toy Fund. The watches are raffled 
off and raise considerably more 
money than they are worth to 
.enable ''us.' to. purchase even more 
watches. Mir. Friedberg also 
sends a monetary contribution in 
various European bank-notes, asort 
of EEC symbol. 

The Israel Consulate General in 
Atlanta has forwarded a cheque, to . 
the Toy Fund, for 51,000, raised by 
B’nai B’ri'th. This is the second con-, 
secutive year in which Atlanta B’nai 
B’rith has taken the Toy Fund to its 
heart, joining chapters across 
America whose members also care 
about Israel’s children. It looks as if 
B’nai B’rith Atlanta intends to 
make this an annual tradition. Kol 
Hakavod. The Atlanta gift has 
boosted the latest Toy Fund con- 
tributions to a. record IS36, 614.52, 
bringing the'total to-IS601,289.11. . 

Jerusalem Mayor -Teddy Kollek is 
interested in providing a better 
home for the residents oi 
. the Jerusalem 
Biblical Zoo, and 
The Jerusalem 
Post Toy Fund 
has adopted 'the 
new monkey 
house as a pet 
project. The 
monkeys provide 

so much joy- to the young, and - 
young at heart, that providing them 
. with proper care is essential. Che- 
ques for this should be made out to 
the Toy Fupd, . earmarked for the 
Monkey House. , , • 

, Mail your - cheques to The 
Jerusalem Post Joy Fund and For- 
sake Me Not” to The Jerusalem 
Post.. P.O.B. 81, 91000 Jerusalem. 
Coidributions wiQ also be accepted 




CONCERN AND 
COMPASSION 

Jerusalem Post ‘ Reporter 



at The Jerusalem Post Head Office. 
Roraema, Jerusalem and at 
B’Hatzlacha 8 Rehov Sbamai, 
Jerusalem. Tel Aviv and Haifa 
readers may turn contributions in to 
The Jerusalem Post offices, 11 
Rebov Carlebach, Tel Aviv and 34 
Rehov Herzl, Haifa. 

Please remember to write 
separate cheques for each fund and 
to print names in messages dearly. 
Toy Fund donors were: 

S 1,000 B*o« B’rith Atlanta Lodge, Atlanta, 
Ga- 

S500 In honour of otfr daughters Liai aod Orit 
— Paul and Zipporab Reisman, 
Northbrook, IB. 

SI00 Mr. and Mrs. Ernest A. Braun. Pacific 
Palisades, Ql. Dr. Peter M. Anson, Allen- 
town. Pa. . , _ 

$82 Robert J. Mostd, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
overjoyed to contribute to The Post's Taj 
Fund. ■ 

172 4 times Hat in Honour of our grand- 
daughters Daphna, Rivfci, Shuta and 
YchndSth Ayeletb of Bud Brak — from 
their Sava and Savift m Hartford, Cl. 
DG150 For toys and the Monkey How H. 
Crecmere — Spaiyaard, The Hagne, Hol- 
land. 

$36 Refuah Memo for onr dear friend I Erich 
Fektshuh of Kibbutz Kfiu Blum — Ed and 
Susan Kopekmitz and daughters Karen, 
Judith and Yooa. Lawrence. N.Y. 
Solomon M. and SWrfey M. Writ*. HiUsrdc, 
NJ. 

$25 Greetings from Windsor. Ontario. Canada 
from daughter Jesse, sons Daniel and 
Jonathan, grandmother Sara, Mom Samoa 
and Dad Itzhak Bernstein. M dinar Custom, 
Tailor and Tuxedo Rental, Rochester, 
Mich, fa honour of our grandchildren Lam , 
and Naomi Friedlander— Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Ramin: In honour of the SOlb birthday of 
Naomi Greenberg — Harold N. SegaU, 
Montreal. Andrea and Lisa Newman. 
Manchester. New Hampshire. Daha 
Rainer. Chicago. ILL. Stefan ud Bena 
Orfemlich, Huntingdon Vjttej. J A - 
SI 8 Rabbi and Mrs. Rubin R- Dobin, Minna 
Beach and Hcrzliya — in honour of our 
grandchildren Dianne. Andrew and 
Michele BDMg. N. Miami Beach, J«hwj 
DoWn. Miami Beach. Sbira and David 
Woolf. W. Hartford. Conn, Dia^DanW- 
le and Michael DoWn. Tuxedo park, N.Y. 
In honour or Helen Rossi ««« 
“Dtstmeuisbed Citizen” — Jules and Ann 
Donesoo, Farmington HOIS, Mich. Tcva 
U d HUM Diamond and daughter Fruime 
Shim of Toronto and daughter Mot am 
Leah (Montreal) anti in memory of Hairy 
Diamond (Montreal) and Avrora-Jsraet and 
Fnttui BoroditflkyCTri Aw and Winnipeg) 

■ our parents. In honour oT our grandson 
Yehuda Yeshayahu Heliser — Me. and 
Mb. Hyman Zirin, Hkksvflle. N.Y. 

$15.50 From funds fell by David. S«m^ 
Bcrgerson whose tow f« b* nieces and 
nephews was incomparable. M ■ 

$15 In memory of my parents 1* and Moms 
Rose an d brother lorn* - 
' Harry Newman. U»V«N». ' 

of the 35th anowersaiy of Betty and H«b 

OW” 0 - 

Grayson, New Rocbdlc. NY. 
]4-t>G25+FFRIO R-E. Friedberg. an aW 
friend from Amsterdam, whotsyi this Is a 

SlOjSfthS. Wise,me*vfll^ LMng and 
Mildred - Soflenshinc, Charleston. 5C, 


Sheila T. Henhkowkz. Fuly, Ca. Anne 
Hyman. Philadelphia, Pa. 

S5 In honour of our beautiful grandson 
Yonatin Eliezer Mmlz — Mr. and Mrs. 
Kalman Mintz, N. Miami Beach. Fla. 

$3 In honour of my dear sister-in-law Victoria 
Cobcn of Jerusalem upon her recovery 
from an operation — Shoshana of New 
Jersey. In honour of Ora A. Cohen, my 
niece who is studying hard and well ibis 
year at Neve Scbechter in Jerusalem. 

IS250 In loving memory of our parents Riva 
and Sender MUlman, Creve Coeur — Mr. 
and Mrs. B. Silbcntein, Ma'alot. 

$15 In memory of my parents Ida and Morris 

. Newman, sister Rose and brother Louis — 
Harry Newman, Las Vagas, Nevada. Bella 
Michel, New York. N.Y. 

1S2I7 Yacl and liana. Jerusalem. 

$10 Irving and Mildred Sooenshinc, 
Chariest on. SC.. Southern California Book 
Ca Inc.. Los Angeles. In memory of Raoul 
Wallenberg who gave his life for our Jewish 
people — Benai Or, Detroit. Selma. 
Edward aod Toby Healer, Chicago UL m 
memory of Auntie Ruth Herzberg. 

£5 Mbs E. Williams, Somerset. England. 

IS 125 Anonymous, Be’er Ya'acov. 

IS90 Five times HU. rtfitah shtemo for your 
birthdays Sara and Moshc Lublin, and to 
our children Mike. Adina and George 
Kleiner on your wedding anniversary — 
Haim and Sophia Kleiner, Jerusalem. 

IS80 With love to our grandfather and great- 
grandfather L.M. Stanton Melbourne, 
Australia on the occasion of your 80tb 
birthday — Phyllis, Zvi and Avigail Again, 
Haifa. 

ISS0 Irene and Herbert Oreo. Tel Aviv. 
Grateful thanks for reaching our 50th wed- 
ding anniversary and still on our own two 
feet, or rather four feel — Mary ard Murry 
wnsom On behalf of Simon, Kate. Oliver 
and Josephine — . Sabs and Savin Wklson; 

- Dr. E. Bishopsverder, Neianya. In memory 
of our dear parents Zelda and Aaron 
Tis&ler, Ida Docfman Rose marine, Aaron 
Dorfman. Joshua Rose marine — Tishler 
family, Yofcnan. In loving memory of a 
wonderful man and uncle Aaron David 
Oshinsky, Brighton Beach, Brooklyn. N.Y. 
— Rjma Cohen, ClifTport, NJ. 

S3 Jo honour or my sfecr-in-law Sharon Cohen 
— Rima Cohen, COTport, NJ. In honour of 
the Cohen clan, Hamden and New Haven, 
Conn. — Ben Cohen. Henry and Sharon 
and Rachel. Judah, Josh. Ora and Haviva 
— Rbna. ClOTport, N J. 


‘FORSAKE noor 


NEWSPAPER PEOPLE are 
renowned for their cynicism, but we 
couldn’t help letting a tear or two 
fall .when we read the letter accom- 
panying “Forsake Me Not” con- 
tributions in memory of Ruth 
Herzberg, who died this month in 
Chicago. 

Her relatives write: “Due to a 
childhood illness, she progressively 
lost her hearing, ability to .speak and 
finally her sight Yet she raised a 
lovely family and lived to hold her 
first great-grandchild. . 

“But we do not want to dwell on 
her infirmities, because she never 
did.’* As one of her daughters put it. 


she had no disabilities, only ob- 
stacles to overcome, and she did. 

The donors requested that their 
gift be used “for plants, for 
something living, to brighten 
someone's life as she brightened 
ours.” 

Another gift came from the 
Wilsons of Netanya, who are 
celebrating their golden wedding 
anniversaiy , and are grateful for still 
being “on our own two — or rather 
four — fccL” 

An anonymous Texan expressed 
thanks “for the opportunity to be a 
blessing to Israel.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius Klein of Los Angeles paid 
tribute to The Jerusalem Post for its 
“concern and compassion for the 
less fortunate among Israel's elderly 
and very young.” 

It isn't only our concern and com- 
passion that is helping to ease the 
burdens of need. It’s yours — all 
you wonderful people in so many 
countries who keep on giving, not 
just' annually, but even three or four 
or more times during one drive. We 
thank you all, and hope that those 
readers who have not yet con- 
tributed will follow your example. 

The most recent “Forsake Me 
Not” contributions of IS22.62S.75 
bring our current effort to 
IS6 J 9,647.72. But so much more is 
needed. 

The list of “Forsake Me Not” 
donors includes: 

S300 Anonymout, Midland. Texas. 

5100 Mr. and Mra. Ernest A. Braun, Pacific 
Palisades, Ca. Dr. Peter M. Anson. Allen- 
town, Pa. Frank and Marga Joseph, Kansas 
Qiy, Mo. Mary EKsheva Maze. Brookline, 
Mass. 

S50 In memory of our parents Louis and 
Skkmie Brandenbnrger and Chaim Mendel 
and Chaie DobetariofT — Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Braodenburger. East London. South 
Africa. Esther Marcus, San Francisco. Ca. 
S36 Solomon and Shirley M. Writs, Hillside, 
NJ. 

S25 Julius Libennsn, Framingham. Mast. Mr. 
and Mrs. Julius M. Klein, Los Aqgeles, Ca 
in tribute to The Jerusalem Post for its 
demonstrated concern and compassion for 
the less fortunate among Israel's elderly 
and very young. In memory of my moiher 
Ada Braude, who died on December 27, 
1980 — Beatrice Braude. Washington. D.C. 
In memory of Rivka Guber — Chana and 
Iizchak Pokempner. Detroit. Mich. In 
memory -of the wedding anniversaiy on 
December 21 of Mr. and Mrs. David Fay of 
Pittsburgh, Pi — the Rosenberg Family. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dalis Router. Chicago, Dl. 
Greetings from Windsor, Ontario from 
da u ghter Jessy, sons Daniel and Jonathan, 
Grandmother Sara, Mom Susana and Dad. 
Itzhak Bernstein. Mdnar Custom Tailor 
and Tuxedo Rental. Rochester. Mich. In 
honour of our grandchildren Lara and 
Naomi Friedlander — Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Ram ut, Montreal. EH and Defoe Golds- 
(cin, NeUnys. Spencer Newman end Eene 
Widrcw. Manchester. New Hampshire. 

IS 360 Susannc and Franz J. I. in maim. Rams 
Chen. 

($300 Anonymous, Tel Aviv. 

$20 Sheila Henhkowitz, Fuly, Ca. 

IS300 Anonymous. Haifa. S. Roilriman, 
Rchovot. In memory of Len — M-R. 
OctrafC Ra’anaim. 

$19.48 In honour of the long-overdue Israri 
annexation of the Golan, on integral part of 
lhe Jewish State — Danny and HsJlicKon, 
New Rochelle, NLY. 

$18 Hie Rosen- leases. Prince loo, NJ. m 
honour of grandparents Sara ud Sam 
Kaufman and for the speedy recovery of 
Goldie (Zihava) Frimilver of Jerusalem. 



THE INSIDE TRACK 

A perceptive guide to shopping and services in Jerusalem 


FABRICATIONS 

Looking for that unusual, unique 
one of a kind gift? Or just feeling 
a little self indulgent? Then drop 
by at FABRICATIONS, the just- 
opened arts and crafts shop. 
. Beautiful weavings, wall 
hangings, embroidered cushion 
covers, waistcoats, antique and 
new clothing, carpet bags, 
papier mache animal sculptures 
and an amazing collection of 
nostalgia to tempt you at every 
turn. FABRICATIONS. 17 
Yohanan Migush Halav (off 
Jaffa Rd.. behind Municipality). 
Open Sun thru Thur 8.30- 
12.30. Friday 8 30-2.30. Tel. 
225760 or 814658 (for 
appointment). 


FACTS ABOUT 
YOUR CAR 

Friction causes wear. Acid 
corrosion is the enemy. Suitable 
additives in. your petrol and oil 
put a film coating on the moving 
parts thus cutting friction and 
neutralising harmful acids. Oo 
you know that your car. without 
additives, is deteriorating faster 
when parked outside your home 
than when it‘s being used? Give 
your car a winter treat . today 
and improve its performance 
and prolong its life. Protective 
additives, for petrol, for oil. for 
the radiator, for the gearbox. 
Now available at AUTOCHECK. 
Israel’s leading service and 
repair garage. Have you joined 
the AUTOCHECK ROAD 
SAFETY CLUB? Saves you 
thousands on vour car’s 
maintenance. Full details from 



HUTOWEtK 


Talpiot Industrial Zone (opposite 
car licence bureau). Daily from 
7.30 a.m.-4.30 p.m. Friday till 2 
p.m. Tel. 02-719298. 718363. 


PLEASE QO Amt 


Travel ' abroad 
[W| has been made 

]fc|0* 1 *’ much easier 

VP* thanks to Zion- 

tours. the "we 
try harder" 
agency. 

They have a branch in New York 
city, their enthusiastic staff will 
visit your office or home to 
arrange details and they'll 
deliver your tickets straight to 
your front door. BUT best of all. 
they’ve all the LOWEST fares — 
Round trip to our new friends in 
Paris S299. LONDON from 
$225, USA S549. South 
America $1,350. interested in 
group travel, charters, business 
trip, round-the-world de-luxe — 
then drop by to ZIONTOURS. 
CLAL CENTRE. Shop 314. 97 
Jaffa Rd., (opposite Bestsellers). 
Tel. 02-244921. 246197. 


COMPLETE PHOTO. 
VIDEO & AUDIO — 
VISUAL SERVICES. 

Richard Charbit 
and his Mirigal 
studio provide first 
class photographic, 
video and audio- 
visual services at 
the drop of a hat. 

They print black and white in an 
hour and colour in 24. With 
plenty of experience in wed- 
dings. barmitzvas. briths. con- 
ferences and congresses, their 
service, is second to none. 
They've also a copying machine 
that reduces things in size. 
They’re open daily from 7.30 
a.m. till 9 p.m.. on Fridays till 3 
p.m.. on Saturdays from 6 p.m. 
till 9 p.m. MIRIGAL HILTON 
HOTEL GIVAT RAM. Tel. 02- 
536151, ext. 3151. 24 hour 
emergency service, phone 02- 
224341 and ask for 496. Snap] 

THE INSIDETRACK 

is an aid to the discriminating 
consumer. Whether a small 
business, a large enterprise, a 
special service or a distinctive 
product, advertising in this 
column brings positive results. 
Interested?^ Then ring Ray 
Bernard at 02-528181. 




CAR 

OWNERS 


Visit BEL GAR in Jerusalem’s 
down-town shopping triangle 
for their SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY DISCOUNT 
SALE of seat covers, floor mais. 
battery starter cables and 
wonder cleaning cloths. Protect 
your car from winter's wind, rain 
and cold with aerosol damp 
protector, battery pill 
revicalisers. windshield wipers 
and many more top quality car 
accessories. BEL GAR (Ben Zion 
Pinhassi). 23 REHOV 
SHAMMAI. 


GREEN IS THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL OF 
COLOURS 

One of the main contributors to 
Jerusalem's greening is the 
Reuveni Brothers and their 
extensive nursery now 32 years 
old. Firstly they give free advice, 
then they sell everything — for 
the garden, the balcony and for 
house plants. Plants, shrubs, 
fruit trees, cacti, seeds, 
compost, bone meal, liquid and 
other fertilisers, pots and 
containers, tools and 
accessories. Temporarily out of 
stock of green fingers/thumb. 
Visit and see Jerusalem’s most 
extensive and helpful nursery. 
REUVENI NURSERY. 65 EMEK 
REFAIM. by the level crossing. 
Tel. 02-634971. Hours 8 a.m. 
till evening, non-stop. 




SEFER 

VESEFEL 


Bookstore, coffee house. 
reading room, park bench. Add 
cheerful atmosphere and you 
have Jerusalem's newest place. 
Safer. Ve-Sefel (Book & Mug). 
Books galore, secondhand, neW 
or antique. Books for Hanukka. 
Linked gift certificates that are 
sure to please. All the current 
journals are there to read for 
free. See for yourself. SEFER VE 
SEFEL, REHOV YAVETZ 2 (by 
Yafo 47). Open from 9-7. Friday 
till 1.30. Saturday night. 


ELI MAIER'S 
GRANDFATHER 
AND FATHER 
HAVE MOVED. 


Dave Rosensweig and David 
Selig of HABIRAH INSURANCE 
SERVICES have moved to the 
centre of town where they are 
still offering FREE insurance 
consultation with no obligation 
in all fields — life, personal acci- 
dent. automobile, mortgage 
protection, comprehensive 
home owner/householder, 
business etc. Looking for agents 
who really care? Look no 
further, contact HABIRAH IN- 
SURANCE SERVICES. MIGDAL 
HA'IR (CITY TOWER), 34 BEN 
YEHUDA. Suite 907. Tel. 02- 
246010. 


SEAT COVERS, 
WHITE OUTSIDE 
PROTECTION COVERS 

Lenny Schuster. Israel’s No 1 
car accessory man, will 
winterize your car better and 
cheaper than anyone. 
Windshield wipers, starter 
cables, floor mats, plug covers, 
point and plug starter sprays, 
and ail those other comfort 
making items — seat covers, 
head rests, roof racks, outside 
car covers are cheaper at 
SOLOMON'S CAR 

ACCEESORIES: Drop by and 
see for yourself. A visit to Lenny 
means money in your pocket. 
SOLOMON’S CAR 

ACCESSORIES. 24 REHOV 
AGRON. Tel. 248925. Across 
from Independence Park, next 
to Goldenberg Car Radio. 


A CENTURY OF 
SERVICE 

GANS. the capital's largest one- 
stop HOME FURNISHING 
STORE is a hundred years old. 
Its wide variety of lounge suites, 
dining and bedroom sets, 
curtaining and furnishing 
fabrics, kitchen furniture and 
fittings, bedding, carpets, 
lampshades and chandeliers 
and every home accessory 
imaginable have made GANS a 
household name with 
generations of home-makers. 
GANS special facilities for the 
newly wed. those moving into a 
new apartment, or the new 
immigrant are sure to please. 
Drop by at GANS during their 
century celebrations and 
surprise yourself. GANS. a 
hundred years young, 61 
REHOV HERZL. (by Neve 
Granot). Sunday — Thurs 9-1. 
4-7. Friday 9-1. Tel. 669592/3. 


VIDEO CASSETTE 
RECORDERS 
REPAIRED 
AND SERVICED. 





AVJSSAR’s qualified university 
graduate professionals, repair 
and service SANYO and other 
video recorders speedily and ef- 
ficiently. Also cameras, TVs, 
tape decks etc. Their insurance 
guarantee is a must. AVISSAR. 
38 BEN YEHUDA. Tel. 234754. 


THE 
NAME 
RINGS 
A BELL 


With winter's wind and rain 
upon us. a visit to Miriam 
Frischmann’s little store should 
-be on the agenda of every 
young family. Packed with some 
of the nicest kids clothes in 
town, Miriam offers a great 
range of fashionable children's 
and teenagers’ feisure and 
sports wear, party dresses, jump 
suits, hand made layettes, 
decorated felt toys, T-shirts etc. 
And the quality and finish is first 
class. Looking for something 
really special? Drop by at 
PA’AMONIT, Children’s Clothes. 
B SHMUEL HANAGID ST. (by 
the Bezalel Art School). Tel. 
226661. Open 9 — 1. 4 — 7.. 


INEXPENSIVE GIFTS 
FOR FESTIVAL. 

GIVING 

There is still somewhere where 
your money goes further when 
buying all those little gifts for 
the festivals. SHOPPING 2000. 
the Main street’s new gift shop 
for posters, greetings cards, 
ceramics, pictures, lampshades, 
dolls, incense, novelty mirrors, 
straw, leather and paper what- 
nots. Plenty of Holly Hobbie and 
Snoopy. Isracard, Visa and 
Diners accepted. SHOPPING 
2000, 63 Rehov Yafo. Hours 9- 
1. 4-7. 


SCANDINAVIA 
IN JERUSALEM 




You don’t have 
to go all the 
way to Den- 
mark or Finland’ 
or Norway to 
buy some of the 
most beautiful table, kitchen 
and ovenware from the best 
firms. Dinner services, cutlery, 
enamel and cast iron pots and 
pans, fine glasses and ceramics. 
Rosti melamine from Denmark. 
Arabia glass, crystal and wood. 
Cheaper than abroad and you 
don't have to 'shlepp' it 5000- 
miles. Start your holiday gift 
buying today at old prices (while 
'stock lasts). Special Bargain 
Comer. As an importer. Intira of- 
fers trade terms for out of- town 
stores. INTIRA. 27 tfCHEN 
KAYEMET STREET. REHAVJA, 
Tel. 639770. 


t 


HAPPY HOLIDAY TIME 
DRIVE CAREFULLY 
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Housing fair opens in Jerusalem 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
A housing fair bringing together 
builders, mortgage banks, the Hous- 
ing Ministry and, it is hoped, 
buyers, opens today at Binyenei 
Ha’Uma in Jerusalem. Those look- 
ing for apartments in the Jerusalem 
area will be able to cQmpare prices, 
enquire about mortgages and even 
sign contracts — all in one spot. - 


Housing Ministry representatives 
will be on hand to explain rules of 
eligibility for government housing 
loans to young couples, new im- 
migrants and those interested in 
moving to development towns. 

The fair will run through Thurs- 
day and wiO be open daily between 
3 p.m. and 8:30 p.m. It is sponsored 
by the Israel Building Centre and 
the Priel advertising Firm. 

The following builders and agents, 
are taking part in the fair. 


• El ram, offering three and four- 
room flats in Ramot: three, four and 
five-room flats in Ma’aleh Edumim: 
three and four-room flats and four 


and five-room terraced aprtments in 
Ma'alot Moriya (near East Talpiot): 
and terraced apartments and cot- 
tages in Ma’alot Hram (near East 
Talpiot). 

• The Shevah agency is 
representing the Sagi company, 
with three, four and five-room Hats 
in Gilo; and RS (Wexler) with four 
and five-room apartments in 
Mevaseret Zion. 

• Zecharia Drucker, offering 
three, four and five-room flats in 
Neveh Ya’acov; and in Ramot, cot- 
tages and flats from two to five 
rooms. 

— Mishab. offering three and four- 
room flats in Gilo, all with terraces 
large enough for a sukka 

— M. Aviv, with terraced apart- 
ments and two to five-room flats in 
Ramot; large terraced apartments 
in Mitzpe Menahem (on the way to 
Hadassah Hospital in Ein Kerem); 
and three and four-room flats in 
Mekor Haim. 

— Rassco, offering four and five- 
room cottages and three and four- 
room flats in Mevaseret Zion; four- 


room flats in Neveh Granoi: and 
cottages in Ramot. 

— Shikun Ovdim, with cottages and 
three-room flats in Ramot; three 
and four-room flats in Armon 
Hanatziv; and three and four-room 
flats in Gilo. 

— Diyur. a Sole! Boneh subsidiary, 
offering flats of various sizes in 
Ramot and cottages in Mevaseret 
Zion. 

Some of these companies will also 
be offering apartments in other 
parts of the country. Some of the 
apartments for sale are for Housing 
Ministry eligibles only, while others 
are open to the general public. 

The mortgage banks taking part 
in the fair are the Bank Leumi 
Mortgage Bank, the Development 
and Mortgage Bank, the Atzmaut 
Bank for Mortgages and Develop- 
ment, and Mishkan, the Bank 
Hapoalim mortgage bank. 

The first housing fair was held in 
September in Tel Aviv, and those 
who took part — buyers and sellers 
alike — were pleased with the 
results. 


Shorter credit could 


cut food prices 


Food prices could be brought 
down by some 20 per cent if shops 
were forced to pay for their goods 
more quickly than they do now. 
This was claimed in a report submit- 
ted to Trade and Industry Minister 
Gideon Patt recently by the food 
division of the Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 


Boost for 
tourism 
in Galilee 


The association commissioned 
the report from Professor Dov 
Yizraeli, of Tel Aviv University. 

Food division members told the 
minister that the major problem in 
lowering food prices is the period of 
credit given to retailers. They claim 
the cost of credit is a major compo- 
nent in boosting prices to the 
customer. * 

Patt has asked his staff to check 
the report’s findings. 

Food manufacLurets say they are 
ready to cooperate with the ministry 
in cutting the period of credit they 
grant, once legal and other qspects I 
of the problem have been in- 
vestigated. 


SOLEL BONEH BUILDS 


ALL OVER 


THE COUNTRY 


COTTAGES 

Herzliya 

Green Herzliya 


APARTMENTS 

Tel Aviv 


5 room cottages. 3 levels, in north At Tzamerat Weizmann (near 
Herzliya (Rehov Golomb). Kikar Hamedina) — 4 room flats 

Details: Sole! Boneh. 052-83671 Jf) a 20 biding. 


Mevasseret Zion Nes Ziona 


5 Yi room cottages. 

Details: Solel Boneh, 02-6391 72 


FLATS FOR THOSE 
WITH RIGHTS! 


3-4 room flats in a 7 storey 
building (Rehov Bialik). 

Details: Solel Boneh. 054-56447 


Rehovot 


4 room flats (Rehov Kibovitz), 


Eilat 


3 room flats in Shechunat 
Maarav. 

Details: Solel Boneh, 059-74452 


and 3 and 4 room flats (Rehov 
Rozhinski). 

Details: Solel Boneh, 054-56447 


Kfar Saba 


Dimona 


Flats in the Neve David quarter. 
Details: Solel Boneh, 057-77301 


4-4 Yi room flats (Rehov Hagalil) 
in an 8 storey building. 

Details: Solel Boneh, 062-33142 


Acre 


Jerusalem 


2. 3, 4 room flats in Ramot 
Details: Sole! Boneh. 02-639172 


4. 5 room flats (Rehov Ben Ami) 
Details: Solel Boneh. 

04-910241 


Afula 


Afula 


3, 4 room fiats in Givat Hamoreh. 
Details: Solel Boneh. 
065-94535/6 


4 room flats (Rehov Sharett) in a 
7 storey building. 

Details: Solel Boneh, 
065-94535/6 


Details: 

Diyur B.P. Ltd. 

20 Rehov Nahmani, Tel Aviv 
03-298361, 03-291783 
Office hours: 

Sun.-Thur. 8 a.m.-7 p.m. con- 
tinuous. 

Friday 8 a.m.-12 noon. 

And at Solel Boneh branches, as 
detailed for the various sites. 


Ashkelon 


4 room flats in a 7 storey building 
(Rehov Elie Cohen). 

Details: Solel Boneh. 051 -28838 


Eilat 


4 room flats with great view 
(Rehov Roded). 

Details: Solel Boneh. 059-74452 



Diyur B.P. Ltd., a subsidiary of Solel Boneh. offers appartments 
and cottages at locations throughout the country, the factor 
common to them all: the well known quality building of Solel 


Boneh. Israel s largest- most reliable building concern. . 

You'll love coming home to Diyur 


Subsidiary of Solel Boneh, Israel's largest building concern 


DIYUR B.P. LTD. 



WHAT’S Oil 


Us?'"* ,hi< fea,ure Jre chafed at 1S48.20 per line including VAT: insertion every dav costs 
ISW.00 including VAT per month. Copy accepied at offices of The Jerusalem Post and all 
recognized advertising agents. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Lnd Mntnav ExhtbUou: Permanent Col- 
lections of Judaic*. Art and Archeology. Jen 
of Kurdistan. Daily Life. Ciotoms, Arts and 
Grafts. Dada Collages by Eiwin Blumcnfdd. 
autobiographical photographic collages. “A 

Glimpse into the Past.” the Tentbach codec- 
lion. Trends in An after 1945, non-gcometric 
abstraction and Pop Aft. Reality-Hluslon 
(Youth Whig). Tribute to Sasha Schneider. 
Design from the Netherlands. Primitive Art 
fijom Museum Collection. Special Exhibit: An 
Afghan Jewish bride dressed in Herat tradition. 
Special Exhibit: Toys and Games of the An- 
ejem World (Rockefeller Museum). 

Vtftfcf Hows: Main Museum 10-5. Free Day. 
II: Guided tour in English. II and 3.30: 
Kanukka Show, Great Pticandpat Circus 
Show (ages 5-10). 3 JO: Special guided tour. 
Archeology galleries. SJO: Special Event. 
New Directions Series. “The Parasite. Bax 
Theatre Company. 

GnUedToor b EagBsh at land Momub: Sun.. 
Mon., Wed., Thur. II a.m. Tnes. 4 JO pjn. 
Shrine of the Book: Sun., Mon.. Wed.. Thur. 
10 p.m. Tims. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Fit, SaL 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Rockefeller Muscat Sun.-Thur. 10 bjb.- 5 
p.m. Fit, Sol 10 a.m.-2 pjn. RockeUkr 
Museum: Grided Tear in English, Fri. Il.a.m. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH — Guided tour of all installa- 
: ions. * Hourly tours of Chagall Windows at 
Kiryit Hadassah. Nominal cha-gc. * Hourly 
tours ax Hadassah Ml Scopus. * information, 
reservations: 02-416333. 02-42627!. 

Hebrew Uidrenity: 

I. Tours in English at 9 and 1 1 a.ra. from Ad- 
ministration Building. Givat Ram Campus- 
Buses 9 and 28- - 

!. Mount Scopus tours 11 8.BL from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman 
Building.. Buses 9 and 28 to last stop. Further 
let ails: TeL 02-882819- 


fiMBMh — World Rel. Zionist Women. 26 Ben 
Maimon. Visit our projects: Call 02-662468. 
630620; 03-788942. 708440. 

American MfaracH Women. Free Morning 
Tours — 8 Alkalxi Street. Jerusalem, TeL 
632334. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PkntaTiw Wkk YonrOtm Hands! For detaib 
and/or lour reservations, call Jewish National ' 
Fund, 02-635261. tXL 13. 

Td Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Td Arir Maseam. FakMri oaa: Turning Point. 
12 Israeli Artists I9BI. Israeli Art: A Decade 
of Acquisition. Archipenko: Early Works 
1 9 KM 921. European and American Art Col- 
lections. 

VWtiag Homs: "TA. Museum Exhibitions" 
Sun-Thun, 10 jlhl- 10 p.m. (collections 10 
a.m.-S p.m.). Sat. 10 a.m .-2 p.m.. Friday dosed. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
American Mhncki Women. Free Morning 
Tours — Tel Aviv. Tel. 220187, 243106. 
WXZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
232939: Jerusalem, 226060: Haifa, 89537. 
PIONEER WOMEN — NA'AMAT. Morning 
tours. Call for reservations: Tel Aviv. 256096. 


Haifa 

Whm’s On b Haifa, dbl 04-640840. 


Rehovot . , 

The Wdmaa Institate. Open to public from 
8.00 a.m to 3 JO p.m. Visitor* invited to sec 
audio-visual programme on Institute's 
research activities, shown regularly at 11.00 
a .in. and 3.15 p.m. Friday ! 1.00 a.m. only. 
Team of tba Wdzmana Home every half hour 
from 10.00 ajn. to 3 JO p.m.. Sunday to Thurs- 
day. Nominal fee for admission to Weizmann 
House. 

No visits on Saturday and holidays. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST AID 


JcroMtem: Kupat Holim CbliL Romcma. 
523191: Balsam. Salah Eddin. 272315: 
Shu'afaL Shu'afai Road. 810108: Dar Ektewa, 
Herod's Gate. 282058. 

Td Aviv: Neve Shaanan. 34 Neve Shaanan. 
332540; Kupat Holim Leomit. 4 Heilman. 
268271. 

Nctaaya: Kupat Hohm Clalh, 31 Brodctski. 
91 123. 

Haifa: Yavne. 7 lbn Sins, 666156. 


Magca David Adorn first aid centres arc open 
from 8 p.m. to 7 a.m. Emergency home calk 
by doctors at fixed rates. Sick Fund members 
should enquire about rebate. 


Phone numbers: Jerusalem. Tel Aviv, Haifa — 
101. Dan Region (Ramtt Gan, Boei Brak, 
Gtvauyim, Kiryai Ono)— 781 1 It. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics), Hadas- 
sah E.K. (internal, surgery, orthopedics. 
EJ».T.), Misgav Lada eh (obstetrics), Shaare 
Zcdck (opthalmdogy). 

Td Aviv; Rokab (pediatrics), ichilov (internal, 
surgery! 

Misgav Lodacb: Open line 4-6 p.m. ever) 
Monday answers to obstetrics, gynecological 
sterility and family planning problems. Tel. 02- 
633356. 


Ashdod 22222 
Ashkelon 23333 
Bat Yam 885555 
Beersheba 78333 

Eilat 2333 
Haden 22333 
Hokm 803133 
Nahariya 923333 


Nazareth 54333 
Netaoya 23333 
Petah Tikva 912333 
Rehovot 054-SI 333 
Rishon LeZioo 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tiberias 201 1 1 


“Erin" — Mental Health First Aid. TeL : 
Jerusalem 66991 f, Tel Aviv 25331 1, Haifa 533- 
888. Bccrshcba 32111, Ncianya 35316. 


Rrac Crfris Corine (24 boon), for beb call 03- 
441341, Tel Aviv, 54*8791 Haifa. 


POLICE 



Dial 100 in most parts of the country. In 
Tiberias dial 92444a. Kiryai Shmorta 40444. 


24-HOUR FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Can 03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295555 (20 lines) 


By MICHAL YUD ELMAN 

Reawakening to the tourism 
potential of the open spaces, 
breathtaking landscapes and clear 
air of the Galilee and Golan 
Heights, the Tourism Ministiy has 
decided to give the area priority in 
financial aid and infrastructure 
development. 

Tourism Minister Avraham 
Sharir, whey last week attended 
celebrations in Metulla marking the 
opening of the winter tourist season 
in the Galilee, promised to help ex- 
pand the several existing guest 
houses in Galilee and Golan villages 
and to build several new ones. He 
also declared he would subsidize 
foreign tourists’ trips to the Galilee 
if they included the Golan Heights 
and urged the - Israeli public — es- 
pecially youth — to visit the area 
and demonstrate its love and sup- 
port for the North. 

The first minister to visit the 
Golan Heights since the application 
of Israeli law to the region. Sharir 
drank champagne with the- 
operators of the Mount Hermon ski 
site, to celebrate the annexation. 

Sharir and his wife inaugurated 
the new cable-lift up to the top of 
the mountain, surveyed the new. ski 
track and the still incomplete three- 
level ski chalet, operated by a group 
of northern kibbutzim. The site was 
developed with the help of a 1S41 
million investment from the 
Tourism Ministry and the Settle- 
ment Department of the World 
Zionist Organization. 
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One of six oral pools in die Roman batfe excarat^d af ^ 

Gader hot springs. The ancient pootsarebeirigres^ 
open to die public. ■- : - - - ^ 

Entrance fees" are IS35 per adult y and bpen^^d thep^blic withiti tvto ' 
and IS20 p.er child on weekdays; .months.'. H amaL- .Gaderj ' witi. ' 
and IS50 and IS30 respectively on 7 Ta^ehot-watcr hesQthjjpa and'se# 
Saturdays; a ticket to go'iq> the lift, alikator farm attractwl dpringtiie.: 
costs IS® per adult 'ancT'ISSO.per V past year sonte.35Q;OOG wsitotR A ‘ " 
child on weekdays, antFISBO and ' ' large -rartauranL ■' 

IS70‘ respectively on Saturdays. ~ thCTe wfth thq-hc^'ofnhei GoVerjpY 
: Heading a press tour of riorthero'.-: m ?nt Tom^^Coipqtatipii tpcJ^C, 
tourist sites, Sharir ’attended.thc : of-. : ; cpur ^ Visjts off or^n touns^/A- . 
fleial opening of the observed on ncw Tg£c<f bus ljne.frOTn ■ 

point at the Good Fence, which was-'. ppeo next month for thef con- r 
visited by 500,000 people. dnrmg^ ^fhe ^Vvem^-df.lMUrloni^ 
past year. : .' *r . . B each facilities and .campings 

_. ' are .l^^;devd<^ed^Bld^ 

lne ancient _ Roman baths • at .L^e; Kinnerel, whose northeast 
Hamat Gader, believed -to bc^ the.- section will hous e ftVe-guest ‘houses, - 
largest in the world. Will be restored ‘ to be managed by local settlements.'- 
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I Keep the lights of Hanukka diinmg. 


Bring joy into the lives of the young. 


SEND YOUR DONATIONS ^ 

g 'V;-* 3 

* -® 

HANUKKA 


NOW TO... 


Now in its 33rd year, with more 
youngsters than ever awaiting 
jjj gifts for Hanukka. 


4 




Waxm? ^ 

s ' \ 

The Jerusalem Post Toy Fund has this year v 
undertaken to help build a new monkey house at . ^ 

S the Jerusalem Biblical Zoo. • •• j£P 

TJ'L; ; . 


Accepting offices: 

Jerusalem: Head Office. The Jerusalem Post 
Building. Romania industrial Zone or 
8*HatzJacha. 8 Rehov Shamai 



JOIN US IN THE SPIRIT OF GIVING 


Tef Aviv: The Jerusalem Post 11 Rahov Carlebach 
■ Haifa: The Jerusalem Post. 34 Rehov Herat - 


By mail, directly to The Jerusalem Post. P.O.B. 81. 91000 Jerusalem. - 
Please send separate cheques to each fund. “Forsake Me Not*’ and The Jerusaleihv Post Toy 'Fund. 




TWO-IN-ONE CROSSWORD 




^Silver; 

^whe! 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE 
ACROSS 


Use the same diagram Tor either the Crypdc or the Easy pttzdy. 


4 SuITers being sallow, 
possibly (6) 

7 Cheap drink for a 
striker? (3. 5) 

8 Look for rebuilt 
arches (6) 

10 Mostly raw beef (3) 

13 Jack acts (4) 

14 Also used fora kind of 
helmet (4) 

15 You'll find me in the 
pit (4) 

16 Margaret's baby tooth 
(3) 

17 It's used in physics 
laboratories, mor- 
tuaries, etc. (4) 

19 A drop of -ink (4) 

21 Roomy attire for the 
astronaut (5, 4) 

23 Payment to a Scot? (4) 

24 She helps with the 
watering (4) 

26 Criticise a deity (3) 

27 Broken part of a vehi- 
cle (4) 

29 Delighted to be a G- 
man? (4) 

32 Authentic side of 
Madrid (4) 

33 Feast off a bone? (5) 

34 They help climbers to 
have saintly manners! 
( 6 ) 

33 An acquisition chaps 
rue. maybe (8) 

36 Finds the quantity in 
sound ways (6) 



11 He has to. pay out fora 
parody (3). 

12 They buzz around 
arranging swaps (5) 

13 Steely politician? (7) 

15 Machinist's garment? 

(3) ... 

16 A container to top up 

18 The second rattle 
maker (6) 

20 A place to rest at The ' 
back of the stage (5) 

21 Way ahead, boy (3) 


22 A concession from 
Sophie. (3) 

23 One animal let out to 
sirajjr.inth others (6) ' 

25 He*s Jn demand (3) > 
2$ Speaks in a rough way 
... (5 J ->■- 

30 .Priests who geTSaJup- 

- set about mother (5) 

3T 500 too many in one 
place (5) : ' • 

32 Call endlessly? (4) ; 

. 33 The defender's retur- 
oed.(4)‘. V 



DOWN 

1 Remnants of busted 
busts (5) 

2 Horrify a very quiet 
chap (S) 

Green cloth? (4) 
Crime of a hard- 
hearted lad (5) 

This metal looks a 
good conductor (4) 

6 h*s tricky when sticky 
(6) 

9 Before the bus, there 
was this underground 
(6) 


. Yesterday’s Crypric Sotadoa . . 

ACROSS. — I, Posen. 7, Orer-fore.8, Passf 10, CntiL i£ 
Op-pose. f4, tiey. 16 , Peril, 17, Rots. 19. AS-paL^r, P-l^n 

Offo- 32, FdihOfliNgo, 33, Mister* 

DOWN. - I, Pincer. 2, Spaties. 3, Nose. 4, Crip-peo: 5 i. 
(cpnMuror. 6. L-Eve-L. 8. Pa-N-fc 9, Sly: 12, *«. I2kfefS 
(rights). 15, Li-sage. 18, Urban. 19, AIL 20. Pte. 21, Pfahea4.2Z 
Bag(s). 26. SkMT. 27, Tnmy. 2% Cai(eafl). 30, Roo^ - 
. . Yesterday's Easy Solution 
ACROSS. -- L Paused. 7, Auctions. 8, Flow. lO, SuWn. lt 
Hassle. 14. Ark, 16. Notes. 17. Duty: 19. Reign.2l, 

18. Unde, 19. Rip. 20, Ice. 21. Mortals. 22. 

Lea 25, Orders, 26. Frogs. 27. Oorega. 


EA§V puzzle 


; -^tROSS : ’ 

4 Fondle (6) . : 

r RebQke (8) •••: 

8 Worships (6) ' 

10 Rjiih-carrier (5) • 

1 3 ■ Percussion instrument \ 

(4) ... - * : : - 

14 Sea-bird (4) \ 

15 Rents out (4) . ' ; ’ * 
'16 Eggs W 

1 7 Payments owiiig (4) " 4 

.19 Prong (4) : - . - :.v • .« 

21 Many-legged creature - 
. (9) .- 

23 Automobiles (4) : . - -* 

24 Facet (4)-. .. --‘V? 

26 Flying mammal <3)' J 

27 Carry (4) • . 

29 Mine, entrance (4/ 

32 A great many (4) . V V * .. 

33 StageTimark (5) ... ' 

.34 Art OrV text (6) 

35 Excerpts (8) - ' : - A > 

36 Dealer ( 6 ) *. . ;:V> - 

- down . ; 

V Pamphlet (S) • - 

i-Aatmi-traek 

- 3. Beneficial W) 
f: 4. Map. (5) 

5 Space: (43 - 

_ 6 Record oover (fi)^_lt . th 

9 OeRned:(&) -t-V ': - 

1 1 Cimb (3). •- 

12 Beneath (5) . \ • 

n Leaves off (7) ; ?- 

is. Allow- (3)-.- . 

16 Whole «)■ - -liWZri- 



TO 
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2 1 . Feflne ani mal „ 

;22Baked : dish^jj) * $2:% 


28 ^Fish-eating rjaamfekl? 

■ <5). , • •• •*' 

30 Trerich ( 5 ) 
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Saleofsobeidized goods rises 
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v"i JBy i^TZHAK OKlS) ■ • • 
U;;^ . Jwnsafem Peat Reporter • 
AVIV.'-— During! 981 Israelis 
; i^g^tnorc^frozeri poultjyv frozen 
>aie^*8g$» milk^afiddairy. products 
T ’ rii^ifcy did in 1980* according to a 

sfwfy -. Prepared -/be tjbie. Shekem 
eWuOk :;.w ; : ’ 

■• \=lT?W_j5tiidy also showed a drop in 
sales of frozen, vegetables, canned 
detergents, cooking oil, soft 
-difhio acd tea. : 

■ Even though the prices of most . 
-fdbdsmqreascd byonly^4 per cent. 
cQt^ui^ra. preferred to buy 
gbfc£i^n»ent-subsidized =• goods, " 
■ufeicb weirexven ch eaper. Th e Con- 
^rqter^Pnce 1 ndex. is, expected to 
n»4Jaat !00 per conf tiifa year. 

T^foilowijig increases in sales of 


, subsidized goods, compared to the 
previous year, show changes in 
Israeli buying habits as reflected in 
the 40 Shekem stores -where this 
study was .made: milk and dairy 
products. 21 per cent; frozen poultry, 
9S . per cent; frozen beef, 8 percent- 
eggs, 12 per cent, and bread, 23 per 
cent. 

The 20 per cent drop in soft drink 
sales — except Tor Coca-Cola, 
which increased by three per cent 
1 ~ ** 5*P ,ain ed by the fact that more 
families switched over to home- 
made soft drinks. Beer sales in- 
creased about 9 per cent, and dry 
table wines showed a four per cent 
increase. Hard liquor, possibly 
because of its high price, showed 
a 10 per cent decrease. 


. WEEKDAY RATES: Minimum charge of IS107.20 for eight words: IS13.40 for each 
• jdditiana] word... FRIDAY AND HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum charge of 
15125:60 for eight words: IS15.70 Tor each additional word. All rates VAT. 
.DEADLINES Jerusalem: Weekdays: {0a.m. of day prior to pubKcanon. For Friday’s 
: , p^r3pjn. oTT. Wednesday. For Sunday’s paper. 3 p.m. on Thursday. Tel Aviv and 
: "Haifa: Wednesdays and Fridays: 12 noon two days prior to publication. For Sunday's 
pa|»n .12;noon Thursday. Ads are accepted at all offices of The Jerusalem Post (for 
addr&&& see masthead on. back page) and at all recognized agencies. 

m/* irffffffffffffffffimffrmffmfffmrfffrrfffffWffmmfrnmrrf 

VREAXTY SERVICES 



t ■ RENTAL, JEWISH QUARTER. 2-level 2ft 
.: furnished rooms. TeL 02-271335 from 7 p.m. 


' TEL AW . 


NETANYA 


DAVID GAFF AN, sales,, rentals, holiday 
apartments. Tel. 053-39372, or 053-52 1 16. 7 
Herd. Netanya. 

iHniiiiiHitiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiniiiniiiiinniiiiifliiuiiiiiiiiHHi 

. INSURANCE 


BEFORE RENEWING ear or household in- 
surance, phone Goshen, free quote in English. 
Td. 03-717611. 


I Public Tenders 

•. Twice weekly service of all 
. public tenders. 

•; PIO.B. 724. Jerusalem. 
•I Tel. 02-227513. 
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The Commodity Futures Maricets 


Commodity 


COMMODITY FUTURES PRICES 

dost High Low % ' 


■_ SHwr 

093 

8430 

8380 

-0497 

. Mar. Coppd* 

74K5 

7A85 

73.95 

+.75 

Mar. Coffee* - 

139.62 . 

139.86 

137 JB2 

+ 2.60 

Mar. Cocoa*"- 

2008 

2008 

1954 

+ 19 

Mar. Sugar* 

13.78 

M. 05 

13.71 

+ 30 

- Jan. Orange Ida* 

119.00 

121.65 

11840 

-640 

M*T. Soybeans"* 

428% 

. 628X 

620 

-2 

^^Mar.Cora*** *.. 

268% 

268ft 

264 ft 

+ 2ft 

-.-Ww.WbMrt*** 

379 ft 

383ft 

376W 

-13 

Mzr.T-BJIfa*'** 

87.75 

87J» 

874ft 

-40 

.. Mar. Cotton^- 

6434 

6434 

63.13 

+ 1.42 

L^.Gord and Silver London pjn. Hx USS per ol • 

Cenlsdb. *• 

USS/tonne. 

A **?■ Ccnts-bushel. 

•*** Discount from base of 100. 



This Selected List Courtesy Of 

SHEARSOfiJ CU\L 


THE PROFESSIONAL BROKERS 
5, Druvanov St , Tel Aviv, Tel. 03-291 366 


5 TOMORROW — Haga 

■ (Civil Defence) Exercise 

| in Mamilla section of Jerusalem 

j Tomorrow, Tuesday, December 29. there will be a Haga exercise 

■ In -the Mamilla section of Jerusalem. Haga personnel will 
! participate in the exercise, during which the public will hear the 
I klaxons of fire engines and ambulances. ! nCiden **J nv ° J' 1 "® 
J rescue, fire fighting and the evacuation of wounded will be 

V - staged: ■ 

■ ln the event of a real attack, a rising and fallihg note will be 

I- sounded by air raid sirens. 


THE JEWISH AGENCY 

ISRAEL EDUCATION. FUND of the United Jewish Apposl 
TENDER NO. 81/398/SI 

-THE JEWISH AGENCY Uwrwwfear t tit, Agency) tnviw* wndans from buihSftfl contractor* ter 
, .1 "rAEL“ PRE-KINDEROARTEN in PETAH TIXVA. 

- w££SEy. EKcanta 30.. 1981 W, Uni Ag^T T^ptonSn^TrtA^. mom 717 

&£srs 

addtesa montionad in paragraph 3 a bo » ^ ^ -omracl w ba timed. 

aJSBXrtracm** m abide tty raquhairamio/ Act and to ba etwUe to cany out ™ 

dam «« tmtlanalm to «*apt tha townwi or any other Wd- 


The South African Zionist Federation (Israel) 

- is interested m obtaining the services of a 

freelance journalist 

** rani* 

Please write tq Joutt> ^’ £ Lagm of wecialhatJon. 
experience. present engageinanis and fieu or toe*™** 

piaase enclose copies of meant erodes. 


. German Flower Wholesale Importers 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The stock market 
engaged in a little “boom'* yester- 
day, with some eight shares being 
registered as ’’buyers only,*’ and 
another 43 rising by more than five 
per cent. The turnover in shares 
also rose, to 1S265 million, com- 
pared to lS208m. for the last day's 
trading last week. 

With the single exception of 
mortgage banks — which were mix- 
ed, but fluctuated in either direction 
by up to eight per cent — most 
other categories rose, often sharply. 


Only mortgage banks lag behind 


Of the eight “wild swingers.'* those 
which set records for failing or ris- 
ing in the day's trading, all eight 
went up, with Tempo options 1 ris- 
ing by IS per cent. 

Tempo was followed b> 
Tromasbest, up by 14.5 per cent, 
and Oren options, up by 14.3 per 
cent. All others rose by more than 
10 per cent. They include: Rassco 
registered. Property and Building 
options. Cables registered. Zion 


Commercial 
bob pit 
n>Br 
IDB B r 
IDBprf A 
ZDB op 8 
IDB op 7 
IDB up 3 
IDB op B 
IDB op 10 
Union r 
Union op S r 
Union , op 4 r 
Union op S 
Union op 7 
Union ocOr 
Discount r 
Discount A r 
Discount op 1 
Discount A sc r 
Discount B 


Mizrahi r 
Mlsrahi b 
Mizrahi op 2 r 

Mlwuhl op 3 

Mizrahi op S 
Mizrahi sc 4 r 
Mizrahi sc B r 
Mizrahi sc 6 r 
Mizrahi sc 7 r 
Maritime 0J r 
Maritime 0.9 r 
Maritime op 1 
Hapoalim |r( b 
Hapoollm r 
Hapoalim 90% dlv 
Hapoalim b 
Hapoalim op 4 r 
Hapoalim op S r 
Hapoalim op 7 r 
Hapoalim op 11 
Hapoalim op 12 
Hapoalim sc 8 r 
Hapoalim sc 8 r 

General A 
General op 6 
General sc 4 r 
GeneraTsc 9 r 
Leumt 

Leumi op 3 r 
Leuml op 4 r 
Leumi op 10 
Leuml op 12 
Leuml sc 8 r 
Leuml sc 9 r 
Leuml sc 11 
OHH r 
OHH b 
Danot 1.0 
Danot 5.0 
Danot op 1 
■ Dano t op 2 
FZBZ Kir 
FBI r 


Mortgage Banks 

*Gcn Mtge r 
Gen Mtge b 
Gen Mtge op 117 
Gen Mtge op 129 
Gen Mtge db 118 
Carmel r 
Carmel b 
Carmel op A 
Carmel opB 
Carmel db 10 
Binyan r 
Dev A Mtge r 
Dev fc Mtge b 
Dev ft Mtge op 95 
Mistaken r 
Miahhnn b 
Independence 
Tefahot prf r 
Tefahot prf b 
Tefahot r 
Tefahot b 
Merav r .• 

Merav op 
Merav op 2 


O—hg Valma Cfcaig* Chi 

price Ml .Ml In 

Banks ft RanVhn l HIng 


(U7150 

LI 

4-150 

(32812 

404.4 

+4 

02812 

6.7 

+4 

d4970 

.8 

+15 

3950 

4.0 

+10 

3803 

3.7 

' — 

3585 

7.5 

+35 

2270 

28.7 

n.c. 

2170 

30.0 

CUE. 

dlSSO 

323. B 

n.c. 

3840 

2.0 

n.e. 

1820 

3.5 

n.c. 

2920 

19.5 

n.e. 

1282 

20.0 

n.e. 

990 

7.3 

n.e. 

d3228 

3L3 

+15 

d3228 

25.5 

+15 

2332 

24.0 

+32 

1827 

54.8 

+2 

109.5 

1.7 OBJ 

+J» 

1262 

3,643.7 

+5 

1262 

508.7 

+5 

ioon> 

2.0 

n.c. 

4070 

4.8 

+30 

2041 

128.0 

+31 

8080 

5.0 

+10 

2540 

.8 

+30 

2080 

.9 

+30 

1780 

48.8 

n.c. 

1730 

158.2 

n.e. 

1510 

523.2 

+8 

872 

300.3 

—10 

3800 

3.2 

+100 

2440 

741.5 

+2 

2435 

123.3 

+2 

2440 

115.0 

+2 

8800 

1.3 

— 80 

7130 

.8 

—50 

4080 

2.0 

—20 

1880 

38.7 

+10 

1730 

812 

+35 

C2730 

20.0 

+ 10 

clSSO 

24.9 

+15 

2817 

62.8 

+10 

2779 

17.5 

—55 

C1900 

4.5 

+35 

C457 

59.5 

—12 

1812 

859.1 

+6 

7370 

13L2 

+40 

3455 

3.8 

+40 

1505 

43.2 

+ 10 

1190 

42L4 

+20 

1835 

352.0 

+10 

438 

3.098.3 

+3 

128.5 

702.5 

+.5 

2175 

48.7 

+20 

2240 

.1 

n.e. 

480 

39.8 

n.c. 

283 

433.8 

+5 

223 

527.5 

+6 

125.5 

298.0 

+3.5 

3284 

303.8 

+299 

1192 

380.9 

+49 

ks 



1035 

98.9 

n. 0 . 

1045 

.7 

n-c. 

1490 

.3 

n.c. 

1590 

.0 

n.c. 

800 

.8 

sue. 

1025 

-53.5 

+5 

1050 

B.8 

-9 

1200 

J 

+10 

916 

.3 

+3 

854 

2.0 

+7 

585 

32.4 

+25 

495 

43.3 

TV.C. 

485 

12.7 

n.c. 

960 

.8 

n.c. 

1805 

117.9 

XLC. 

1805 

1.2 

n.c. 

dl438 

13.2 

—100 

1840 

8.1 

n.c. 

1685 

2.0 

n.c. 

1580 

• 101.4 

—74 

1600 

84.9 

—170 

047 

828.5 

+60 

3000 

.1 

n.c. 

1700 

7.5 

+50 


Shilton op A 

Oral Volume Chup GkM|« 

price lm % 

288 9.0 +31 +12A 

Shilton op B 

421 

3.0 

+8 

.+1.4 

Shilton op 5 

150.0 

30k7 

+6.5 

+4J3 

Shilton op 6 

115.0 

OZJH 

n.e. 



Shilton se 1 

206 

4.1 

n.c. 

— 

Shilton ac 2 

233 

2.2 

n.c. 


Otz. L&taaaiya r 

815 

16.2 

n.c. 


Ott. LaLoaolya b 

810 

.1 

n-c. 



Otz. Lataoslya op 1 

1330 

.2 

n.c. 



Agriculture prf A 

daio 

2.9 

—10 

—.5 

Ind Dev prf r 

U10 

13.6 

+70 

+6.7 

Clal lease 0.1 r 

342 

13.2 

+14 

+4.3 

aa] Lease 0.5 r 

290 

13.3 

—3 

—1.7 

Clal Lease op 

482 

33-8 

+36 

+8.5 

Insurance 

Ary eh r 

679 

88.9 

+4 

+ .8 

Aryeb op r 

7480 

.2 

—20 

—.3 

Aryeh ae 1 

558 

2.9 

n-c. 

— 

Ararat 0.1 r 

940 

41.0 

+29 

+3.2 

Ararat 0.5 r 

437 

108.5 

+8 

+1.9 

Reinsurance 0.1 r 

1200 

7.6 

+50 

+4J 

Reinsurance 0.5 r 

437 

28.2 

+14 

+3.3 

Hassneh r 

1220 

308.7 

+23 

+L9 

Hassneh b 

1197 

22.1 

n.e. 

— 

Hassneh op 

2020 

9.8 

+35 

+1.8 

Phoenix 0.1 r 

810 

17.4 

—20 

—2.4 

Phoenix 0.5 r 

770 

8.9 

—30 

— 3.8 

YardenJa 0.1 r 

650 

X49.8 

+34 

+5.5 

Yordenla 0.5 r 

403 

147.2 

+20 

+5.2 

Sahar r 

896 

44.8 

+ 10 

+1.1 

Sahar b 

1817 

b.O. 

+77 

+5.0 

Securitas r 

1020 

10.2 

+5 

+.5 

Securitas op 2 

1515 

10.4 

n.c. 

— 

Zur r 

754 

32.1 

—5 

— .7 

Zur b 

850 

13.1 

—30 

—3.4 

Zur op 1 

580 

1A4 

+32 

+6.1 


Commercial Services ft Utilities 

Del eh r 770 234.5 +9 

Delek b 1087 32.7 +41 

Delek db 3 303 fl b.o. +141 

Harei iB4.o 189.8 +4.i 

Harel op 1 2S1 149.2 — 1 

Cold Store 0.1 r 9900 .1 —55 

Cold Store 1.0 r 5313 12.4 n.c 

Isr EHectric r 3510 3.7 — 13 

Lighterage OA r 8404 s.o. —44 

Lighterage op 2 12300 .7 +37i 

Lighterage db 1 4600 l.S +2 

Magor 410 9.0 +li 

Rapac 0.1 r 639 2.9 +' 

Rapac OJJ r 319 89.6 +1 

I Supernal A 1280 62.2 + 

Supersol B ' 999 13.3 +5 

; Supersol op 1 2309 39.2 +8 


Financing Ins ti tattoos 


Shilton r 
Shilton b 


172.0 439J 

290 7.4 


+7.0 +4JZ 


Land Development Building, 

Azorlm r — — 

Azorim op C 899 41.1 

Azorim db 1 — — 

Africa Isr 0.1 r 2240 18.2 

Africa 1 st 1.0 r Z2890 8.1 

Africa op 1 , = 3490 SL3_. 

Arledan 0.1 235 43.9 

Ariedan 0A 187.0 84.1 

Arledan op A 145.0 108.4 

Darad 307 15.5 

Darad op 1 460 4.4 

XLDC r zl416 113.1 

ILDC b *1418 10.8 

ILDC op A r *9100 .1 

ILDC pp B r «070 L.0 

ILDC op 5 r *1785 4.1 

ILDC db 3 r *2700 — 

ILDC db 4 r *2699 1.2 

HLB Realty 0.1 r 289 58.3 

HLB Realty a5 r 157.0 608.0 

HLB Realty op 207 118.8 

Sole! Boneh prf A 27000 .3 

Model Beton 1315 15.8 

Model Beton op l 1115 16.0 

Prop ft Bldg r dl380 128.6 

Prop ft Bldg op B 3010 10.3 

Prop ft Bldg op C 1180 10.9 

Prop ft Bldg db 5 c2280 .7 

Bayslde 0.1 r d2100 3.9 

Bayside 0.5 r dl587 9J 

Ispro r — — 

tarns r 299 439.8 

Mebadrln r 3550 4.2 

ICP r 1901 .7 

Neot Aviv 1830 10.5 

Pri Or r <13860 .4 

Caesarea 0.1 *556 30.8 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange 


Cables I. and Man 1. 

On the whole, ail commercial 
banks, which accounted for a total 
of IS183.?m. out of a total turnover 
of lS3Q3m. in both stocks and con- 


Caeaarea 0.5 
Caesarea op 1 
Rassco prf r 
Rassco r 

Industrials 
Urdan 0.1 r 
Urdan 0.5 r 
Urdan op 2 r 
Slldt 0.3 r 
Alliance r 
Alaska Sport 1.0 
Alaska Sport 5.0 
Alaska Sport op 
El co 

El co 0.25 r 
El co 0.25 b 
Elco op A 
EJco db l 
Electra 0.1 r 
Electxa 0.5 r 
Electra db 2 
Siren 3 
Elron op A 
Argaman prf r 
Argamaa prt b 
Argaman r 
Argaman b 
Ata B 1.0 
Ata C 0.1 
Tadir Beton 1.0 
Tadir Beton 5.0 
Tadir op l 
Dubeb prf r 
Dubek prf b 
Fertilizers r 0.1 
Fertilizers 0.5 
Cables r 
Cables b 
Hate ho f 1.0 
Hatehof 5.0 
Hale hot op 1 
Haifa Chem r 
Teva r 
Teva b 
Teva op 
Teva op 2 
TCva db 3 
Yomar 1.0 
Tomar 5.0 
22 on Cables 1.0 
Son Cables 5.0 
Zion Cables op l 
0.1 r 
Lodzia 0.4 r 
Molelt B r 
Galil bid 1.0 
Gain Xnd 3D 
Gain End op 1 
Man 1.0 
Man 5.0 
Dead Sea r 
AIPM r 
Maquette 0J. 
Maqnette 0.5 
Maquette op A 
Asta r 
Assia db 1 
Petroebem r 
Necbushtan b 
Eliter 
Arad r 
Pol gat 0.1 r 
Polgat 0.4 r 
Polygon r 
Polygon op 1 
Pecker Steel 
Pecker Steel op 1 
Kalil 1.0 
Raid 5jO 

Rim 0.1 r 
Rim 0.4 r 
SchoeDerlna 
Scboellerina op 1 
Shemen prf r 
Tftya 
Taya op 1 
Taal B r 
Taal B b 
Frutsrom r 
Taro Pharm. 


Unieo r 
Uni co b 
IDB devel. r 
IDB devel. op 1 
Elgar r 
Elgar b 


vertibles, rose only, slightly. 

However, if these -slight" daily 
rises are taken Into account since 
the beginning of the year, some 
astonishing results appear Leumi 
rose by I7S.3 per cent, Hapoalim 
registered by 171.8 per cent, IDB 
registered by 171.6 per cent. 
Discount by 179.4 per cent, M izrahi 
by 187 per cent, Igud by 167.9 per 
cent, and General by 169.4 per cent. 
Maritime 0.S put in the best record. 


nsing by 298.4 per cent, while F1B1 
rose by only 80.9 per cent 

Since the' index will probably rise 
by somewhat more than 100 per- 
cent during 1981. all the commer- 
cial bank shares turned in hefty' 
profits for their investors — more 
chan 60 per cent over and above in- 
nation in all cases except F1BI. 

Prices on index-linked bonds rose 
yesterday, often by up to one per 
cent. Bonds traded in foreign cur- 
rency rose or fell by up to three per 
cent, while bonds linked to foreign 
currency were firm with slight fluc- 
tuations. 
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Disc Inv r 
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Disc Inv deb 135 
Hapoalim Inv r 
Hapoalim Inv b 
Leumt Inv 
Jordan Explo A r 
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Jordan Explo opt : 
Mizrahi Inv r 
Mizrahi Znv b 
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Clal Trade deb 1 
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These stock prices are tmofflchU. 

Most active stocks 


Mizrahi R 
Leumi R 
PWUImR 
Shares traded: 
Convertibles: 
Bonds: 

Total turnover: 


By coortesy of 


8.548.7 
859.1 
741.5 
I8285Am- 
IS 38.3m. 
ISl04.6m. 
IS4oa.2m. 
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AMERICAN LSflAfL BANK LTD 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 

Thursday's farrago ezdianga ratss 
against the Israel Shekel, for 
U.S- dollar transactions under S3, 000 
and transactions of other currencies 
under the equivalent of S500. 

Selling Buying 
SS 15.8392 15.4887 


USS 

DM 

Swiss Fr. 
Sterling. 

French Fr. 

Dutch FL ' 
Austrian Sfa-llO) 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. 
Norwegian Kr. 
Finnish Mark 
Canadian S 
Rand 

Australian S 
Belgian Fr.il 0| 

Y eat i 00 1 

Italian Lire! 1000) 


6.8698 
8.6143 
29.6050 
2.7128 
6.2494 
9-BI44- 
2.8052 
2.1177 
2.G68B 
3.5604 
13 2704 
18.2648 
17.8215 
4.0516 
7.0910 
12.B983 


6.8029 

8.5303 

29.3163 

2.6885 

E.1B85 

9.7186 

2.7779 

2.0970 

2.642B 

3.5257 

13.1410 

16.1061 

17.4496 

4.0121 

7.0218 

12.7725 


INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT RATES: 


USS 

DM 

Swiss Fr. 
French Fr. 
Italian lire 
Dutch FL 
Norwegian Kr. 
Danish Kr. 

Yen 

Swedish Kr. . 


1.B9KV30 

2.2770/00 

1.8160/10 

5.7600/00 

1212/1214 

dosed 

dosed 

dosed 

.220.50/00 

5.5700/00 


FORWARD RATES: 


Iran. 3 mot. Bibo*. 

S/C I-B07W89* 1 B 83 2/ 860 1.BB3Q/B60 

DM/S 2.2724/739 2.2B06/542 2.2S3U/375 

Sw.Fe JS l.BlOfl/IGS 17980/040 1.7720/790 


|sR M I (J M K A I BANK 
2H \ch;itl lla^ni S(. i’.O.Bov K 
Jo!. 65^<HS 1 . I'd Viv 


GOLD QUOTATION 
London, second fixing 

23.iz.8i 

$400.40 


\K£EP YOUR EYES OPEN!\ 
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Foreign Currency Rates (in IS) 
for 27.12.81 


Country 

Currency 


Buying Selling 

Cheques and 
transactions 

Buying Selling 
Banknotes 

U-S.A. 

Dollar 

1 

15.4852 

15.6408 

15.3300 

15.8000 

Great Britain Sterling 

1 

29.2870 

29.5611 

28.9700 

29.8600 

Germany 

Mark 

i 

6.8021 

6.8705 

6.7300 

8.9400 

France 

Franc 

i 

2.6884 

2.7154 

2.5700 

2.7400 

Holland 

Gulden 

i 

6.1694 

6.2814 

6.1100 

6.3500 

Switzerland 

Franc 


8.5364 

8.6222 

8.4500 

8.7100 

Sweden 

Krona 

i 

2.7726 

2.8055 

2.7100 

2.8300 

Norway 

Krone 


2.6380 

2.6690 

2-5800 

2.7000 

Denmark 

Krone 

i 

2.0925 

2.1222 

2.0400 

2J.400 

Finland 

Mark 

i 

3-5233 

3.5668 

• 3.4400 • 

3.6000 

Canada 

Dollar 

i 

13.1035 

13.2352 

12.8700 

12LS70O 



i 

17.4456 

17.6209 

16.6500 

17.9600 

1 South Africa Rand 


16.1200 

18.2820 

12.6600 

17J.400 

Belgium 

Franc 

10 

3.9961 

4.0878 

3.5000 

4.1100 

Austria 

Schilling 

10 

9.6S43 

9.7816 

9.5900 

9.8800 

Italy 

Lire 

1000 

12.7712 

12.8996 

12.0700 

13.0300 

Japan 

Yen. 

1000 

70.2276 

70.9333 

69.5200 

71.6600 , 


“Dollar Paz” and « 

Buro-Paz” 


Buying and Selling rates (in IS) 




for 27.12.81 


i 





Buying 

Selling 

"Dollar Paz” 1 unit 


51.3769 

51.8932 

“Euro Fas” 1 unit 


66.8929 

67.5651 

| . SDK . 



17.9473 

18.1277 

Interest rates (%) tor non-resident deposit j 

accounts (Patach) and Israeli resident , 

deposit accounts (Patam) up to $25,000 



for 27.12.81 







Patach 


Patam 


* 


period — no. of months 



Tel Aviv selected bond prices 


1M% Linked 

PriM 

Caaoge 

7% Gov't (80% C-O-L) 1 

Prioa_«faw*«' - 

3802 

262 

n-c.‘ 

Group 82. Yield: 

+1.58 * 

3804 

218.9 

n.c. 

3022 

1261 +8*- 

2606 

188.6 

n.c. 

3528 

1168 +2 

4% Gov’t develop. 

Group X. Yield: 3001 

+1.00 


Group 68. Yield: 

3334 

+1.78 

988,3 +3.1 

3001 

6002 

ILC. 

3341 

895.1 +2.8 ■ 

3007 

4821 

n-c. 

Group 63. Yield: 

+1.78 ; 

Group 7. Yield: 

+1.35 


3548 

884.8 +3J - 

3020 

3435 

n-c. 

3551 

817.4 +3J *. 

3025 

3309 

n.c. 

Group 70. Yield: 

+E77 r 

Defence loan 89. 
210 iReish -Yod) 

3820 

Q.C. 

3554 

3557 

749.3 +2.9 

714.7 +2.8;; 

4% Gov’t (90% C-o-L) 
Group 22. Yield: 

+1.90 


'Gov’t dble-optn linked 
2001 

1186 +4” 

3101 

2545 

+10 

2015 

1007 n.c. X 

3106 

2272 

+3 

2033 

740.7 +A- 

Group 24. Yield: 

+1.87 


Dollar denom bends 8 


3110 

2117 

n.c. 

Hollis 15 

98.3 — .4 _ 

3115 

1993 

+1 

Hollis 20 

87.5 +1J 

4 % Gov’t (80% C-o-L) 
Group 42. Yield: 

+1.90 

+12 

Bonds 10% linked to torsign currency " 

3210 

1652 

5.5% Gov't 8026 



3206 

1801 

+12 

6% tar. Electric Corp. B 



6% Gov’t (80% C-O-L) 
Group 62 . Yield: 

3601 

+1.84 

1431 

+7 

5% Dead Sea Works — — 

Bonds 7% linked to foreign currency 

3604 

1253 

+7 

.6003 

822 +28 . 


it a a Dollar 

Gr«4U Britain Sterling 

Germany Mark 

Halli pi* Gulden 

Canada Dollar 

France Franc 

Switzerland Franc 

"Dollar Paz” 
’’EurerPaa" 

SDR 
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Show how good a driver you are. 

No reason to 
cross the white line! 




GOOD 
DRIVING 
is a habit 
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The quicksands of Yamit 


AS AN EXAMPLE of sheer wrong- headedn ess, the government's 
handling of the issue of compensation for the settlers at Yamit could 
hardlv have been bettered. 


The issue arose nearly three years ago, as soon as the Ink dried on 
the signatures on the peace treaty with Egypt, under which the entire 
Rafiah Salient, along with the rest of Sinai, was due to be handed 
buck by April 25. 1982. Yet the government, instead or setting objec- 
tive criteria by which property values, both rural and urban, could be 
rationally evaluated, first ignored the problem, then dragged its feet 
through a succession of attempted political deals involving a variety 
of standards of valuation, and now, less than four months before the 
final evacuation, is still short 1 of a solution. 


The best that can be said for the authorities is that their task has 
not been made easier by their opposite number, or at least the radical 
element among them, who have lately been calling the shots at 
Yamit. 

Shots are what these firebrands are in fact threatening, unless their 
demands are met in full. They are not content with a fair refund of 
t he cost of the original investment, or even with an amount equal to 
the replacement cost of the assets built and developed during the 
period or residence down south. They claim to be entitled also to 
reparations for the “emotional distress" involved in being displaced 
from Yamit to Arad or Petuh Tikva in consequence of a change in the 
countr>‘s frontiers. 


Most recently they have been asking for an immediate advance in 
the sum of 1S2.2 m.. which Agriculture Minister Simha Ehrlich, flatly 
rejecting it, has called “astronomical.” The settlers, however." have 
warned that unless they receive what they consider their due, all hell 
will break loose and the government will have war — real war — on 
its hands, not on March 31, by which date Mr. Ehrlich has vowed to 
clear all settlers out of the area, but right now. 


Yesterday the cabinet counter-attacked — with an olive branch. If 
only the settlers were willing, negotiations could start afresh with the 
Yamit ministerial committee, without any preconditions. Even if they 
were willing, which last night they were not. the discussions might 
still fail unless the government was prepared to pay through the nose. 
In the meantime, the cabinet decision appeared to be a clear-cut vic- 
tory for the "dovish” faction, headed by Defence Minister Ariel 
Sharon, which insisted that all pacific measures had to be exhausted 
in dealing with the warlike settlers before resort was had to any forci- 
ble measures. 


In their struggle for inflated compensation the Yamit settlers do 
not have the support of the other group that is opposed to official 
policy in the region: the nationwide, Tehiya-founded Movement for 
Halting the Withdrawal from Sinai. Its vanguard has now taken up 
residence in empty flats in the region, without interference from the 
army and with financial assistance by the Interior. Education and 
Religious Affairs Ministries, and is now digging in for its own expec- 
ted dash with the authorities. 


There is obviously little love lost between the sand-diggers and the 
gold-diggers: the former wish.io arouse national sympathy for a cam- 
paign to keep the area Israel's forever, while the latter will just take 
the money if it is offered, and go, But the government is viewing both 
groups as merely potential troublemakers whose gentle exit can be. 
procured without undue trouble. It is becoming increasingly doubtful 
that this can in fact be done. 


Where angels fear to tread 


IN A NEWS INTERVIEW last Friday Defence Minister Ariel 
Sharon offered a new rationale, or at least a new twist on a familiar 
rationale, for the passage of the Golan Law at this time. . 

The U.S.. said Mr. Sharon, had made up its mind to try and push 
Israel back to the 1967 borders. Israel, added the defence minister, 
had to make" it unequivocally clear to the Americans, by means of a 
legislative act, that it would not return to the *67 borders. In Fact. 
Israel might need to resort to more such operations to “brake” what 
Mr. Sharon came close to describing as the U.S. offensive. 

Since Mr. Sharon did not divulge the source of his information 
about the American intentions, it would be idle to speculate on its 
origin. But its meaning is something else. That the Rogers Plan 
remains alive, even when it is in deep freeze, has been common 
knowledge for the past decade and over, but ihe.existence of a clear 
and present plan by the Reagan administration to force Israel back to 
the armistice lines is truly startling news. 

The general impression has been that Mr. Reagan's Washington 
intended no specific move that would undermine the Camp David 
design for a five-year autonomy in Judea, Samaria and Gaza nor, for 
that matter, that would oblige Israel to come down from the Golan. 
But if an autonomy agreement is not achieved, it would also not 
reconcile itself easily to the status quo. 

However, if Mr. Sharon's argument is correct, the implications are 
quite different from his perceptions. For one thing, it would mean 
that Washington's operational plans for an Arab-Israel accommoda- 
tion have not been very profoundly affected by the settlement ac- 
tivity carried out in the territories during the past four and u half 
years, most of the time under the aegis of none other than Mr. 
Sharon. 

And secondly, it would also be reasonable to assume that 
Washington would not. in the long run. be deeply afifecled by such 
legislative acts as (he annexation of the Golan. Or by other such acts 
predicted, not to say threatened, by the defence minister. 

The Tact is that there is a basic difficulty in relations with the U.S. 
deriving from the Begin Government's persistent unwillingness — 
from 1977 — to work out a political understanding with the U.S. 
Perhaps Mr. Begin instinctively recognized that given his aspiration 
to hold onto the West Bank in perpetuity there was no reason even to 
attempt to reach an understanding. 

It is not surprising, however, that without such a mutual accord of 
views, and without prospects of further progress towards resolving 
the Arab-lsrue! conflict, there should be increasingly frequent colli- 
sions between the U.S. and Israel. 

Mr. Sharon and Mr. Begin apparently believe that the correct 
response to this is to in to publicly intimidate the U.S., to browbeat 
it into submitting to Israel's political will. 

It is a course that has one virtue — it has never been tried. 

Perhaps, just perhaps, Ben-Gurion. Moshe Sharetl. Levi Eshkol. 
Golda Meir and Yitzhak Rabin had a reason. 
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A FORCED AMEN 1 Drysd&s 



American Jewish leaders have served notice' that they are no 
longer prepared to act as a rubber stamp for Israeli Government 
decisions, writes LEON HADAR. 


AMERICAN JEWISH leaders 
learned to live with Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin during his first 
term in. office, despite their dislike 
of his nationalistic Orthodox orien- 
tation and style. 

Indeed, his involvement in the 
Israeli-Egyptian peace process 
made some Jewish leaders question 
whether Begrn’s image as a radical 
nationalist was, in fact, accurate. 

Moreover, Begin 's perception of 
Israel and world Jewry being 
threatened by a mostly hostile gen- 
tile environment struck a chord in 
the Conference of Presidents of 
Major Jewish Organizations — the 
Presidents' Conference — and in 
the then Conference chairman. 
Rabbi Alexander Schindler. 

The Presidents' Conference, 
which had been accustomed to 
dealing discreetly behind closed 
doors with the major problems con- 
fronting American Jews and Israel, 
suddenly found itself before the 
television cameras approving and 
applauding Begin's policies. 

At the same time, the Presidents' 
Conference dramatically improved 
its sian ding with the U.S. Ad- 
ministration. In contrast to the Nix- 
on White House, which attached lit- 
tle political significance to the 
Presidents' Conference, Jimmy 
Carter and his aides regularly 
courted Us leaders in an attempt to 
persuade them (without much suc- 
cess) to exert political pressure on 
Israel. 

True, some Jewish leaders had 
been critical of Israeli policies, par- 
ticularly over the West Bank and 
settlements. But their voices were 
silenced by the success of Camp 
David and the events that followed. 


in a heavily, populated area or 
Beirut — antagonized many Jewish 
leaders in America. What rankled 
most was the tone of Begin's 
remarks after the air strikes. 

They also objected to the fact 
that they lacked any real voice in 
the Israeli decision-making process 
and that Begin regarded the Presi- 
dents' Conference purely as a rub- 
ber stamp whose task it was to 
automatically approve his decisions. 

“We cannot ask Begin to consult 
with us before he embarks on a 
military action,” said one Jewish 
leader. “But if he wants us to help 
Israel's propaganda and political ef- 
forts in the US- he should pay at- 
tention to our views and take into 
consideration the problems we face 
in defending Israel." 

Then came the Golan annexation 
decision. 

Many Jewish leaders who were 
summoned to an emergency 
meeting of the Presidents' 
Conference were ready to be openly 
critical of the Israeli Govern mem's 
decision ; certainly, it was clear from 
the outset that no consensus would 
be reached in support of the move. 

For while most of the Jewish 
leaders would probably support 
Israeli control of the Golan, they 
were critical of the timing of the 
decision and concerned about its 
consequences for a comprehensive 
peace in the area. 


pro-Arab tilt, Squadron was able to 
persuade them to tone down their 
reactions. 

It was decided that the Presi- 
dents' Conference would not 
pronounce judgment on the Golan 
decision since the U.S. Jewish com- 
munity was divided on the issue. 

Instead, the Jewish leaders would 
campaign against the strong U.S. 
reaction, expressing "profound dis- 
may and disappointment” at the 
American response which. 
Squadron argued, “wiB not help our 
country answer the threat of Soviet 
aggression in the area,” but rather 
would "give hope and en- 
couragement” to radical Syria. 

Nevertheless, at a press con- 
ference the following day. Squadron 
conceded: “I can understand 
American annoyance with the 
Knesset decision and its timing.*' 
But, he added: “I question whether : 
the American reaction, fitted the 1 
crime, if there had indeed been any , 
crime." He also said that he did not > 
understand why the U.S. found 
itself "obliged to join the anti-I.sraeli 
lynch mob in the UN." 
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NOW THE HONEYMOON has 
ended. Some of Begin's political 
and military moves — the raid on 
the Iraqi nuclear reactor and the 
bombing of the PLO headquarters 


WHAT PREVENTED this hostility 
from surfacing publicly was the ap- 
pearance at the meeting of Israel's 
Ambassador to Washington, 
Ephraim Evron. 

The envoy told the astonished 
leaders that the U.S. Administration 
would probably vote against Israel 
in the UN Security Council. 

Confronted by what many Jewish 
leaders saw as an over-reaction by 
the Reagan Administration and a 
further sign of the administration's 


THE OTHER Jewish organizations 
followed through: Jack Spitzer, of 
B’nai B’rith, called the U.S. 
response “short sighted,” Henry 
Siegman. executive director of the 
American Jewish Congress, 
described the move as an "unfor- 
tunate over-reaction” to Israel's 
decision. And even Maynard 
Wishner, president of the American 
Jewish Committee, whose leaders 
were reported to be the most 
critical of the Israeli move, said that 
the U.S. decision to suspend the 
strategic agreement “is inap- 
propriate and harmful to American 
interests.” 

Most of the statements, however, 
did not condone the Israeli annexa- 
tion — although some referred in 
general to the strategic importance 


of the Golan to Israel and of Syrian 
attitudes towards Israel. ■ 

The American Jewish 1 Commit- 
tee, for example, said h “under- 
stood” the U.S. disappointment 
over the annexation, as well as 
Begin's. “anguish’’, over the 
response. The American Jewish 
Congress called for the “muting of 
confrontational rhetoric on bofh 
sides.” 


All the groups expressed -hopes of 
a speedy re-establishment of the 
close ties . between the. UjS., and 
Israel .Some, like Schindler arid 
Squadron, expressed dear support 
for Begin's response, while others',! 
like Leonard Feiii, editor of Moment 
magazine, called the prime 
minister’s, reaction “bizarre” 1 ' arid: 
“unfortunate.” 


tlnue . to support the basic Israeli 
positions. Moreover, Jewish leaders: 
would probably express their views 
publicly — as they did during the 
AWACS debate: — in the face of 
what- they consider tobe antWsraeli 
moves by , a hostite admimstration. 

Hpwever, its reaction to ' the 
Golan affair will serve- notice on the 
.Begin Government that it cannot 
expect the Presidents' Conference 
to behave as a rubber-stamp, inton- 
ing “Amen” after evmy.E^eli deci- 


sion.. 


•: If the. Israeli Government 
decider, for example,. to' take steps 
leading to the annexation of the 
West Bank onto halt the withdrawal 
from the Sinai, it; is ■ possible 
something more than “silence” will 
be -forthcoming from some of the 
American -Jewish: leaders.; '• - - 


THERE IS little' doubt that 
American Jewish leaders wilLcon-. 


The author fr'The- Post's New York 
correspondent. 7. 


READERS' LETTERS 


TAX SHELTERS 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post homes o 
Sir. — I am writing to clarify shared c , 
some points raised by Macabee enabling 
Dean’s report of December 16 alike to j, 
regarding U.S. tax shelter benefits ownediin 


THE PERILS OF ANNEXATION 


homes on a shared ownership- 
shared cost basis (lime-sharing) 
enabling Israelis and foreigners 
alike to benefit from holiday home 
owneship for the period of actual 


10 purchasers of Israel-based spurt- m ^ m for a ^ ^ 


menl hotel and ti nidr-sh ari rig 
schemes: 

I- U.S. tax shelters derive from 
investment incentives written into 
the tax structure. Regarding real es- 
tate investments, these tax benefits 
relate to the treatment of interest 
payments on the financed portion of 
the purchase, depreciation al- 
lowances, and maintenance costs as 
ofTsets to current earned income. In 
order to qualify, the purchase most 
be for investment purposes with 
own use limited to no more than 14 
days per year; i.e., purchase of a 
share in an apartment representing 
two weeks of annual use rights 
(time-sharing) will not qualify. One 
must purchase a full apartment 
(which in the case of Mandarin's of- 
ferings mentioned in the article 
amount to at least 5145,000 for a 
two-room furnished apartment), 
retaining a maximum of two weeks 
a year for own use and arranging for 
the remal of the remaining 50 weeks 
a year. 

2. Club hotels (Tiberias, Eilat and 
future Club Hotels) offer holiday 


outlay (two weeks annual use for as 
little as 54,500) and considerable an- 
nua! vacation savings. . 

3. While we encourage purchase 
for own use, rather than as a finan- 
cial vehicle, many of our individual 
owners inform us they purchased 
weeks in excess of their own vaca- 
tion needs in order to generate an- 
nual income (from rental) and/or 
capital gains (from future resale at 
non -construction prices) and future 
business savings (management and 
employee use of company-owned 
units). In all such cases, we would 
direct a prospective client to his tax 
advisers for an assessment of possi- 
ble tax-related benefits, since lax 
treatment often depends on an in- 
dividual's or company's status, 
residence, citizenship and tax struc- 
ture. 

PAUL DISTENFELD. 

Managing Director. 

Tiberias and Eilat Chib Hotels 
Tel Aviv. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — I protest against your inac- 
curate report of the Kibbutz Artzi's 
reaction to the Golan Heights An- 
nexation Law (December 15). Not 
only did the Kibbutz Artzi not greet 
the news “with satisfaction,” our of- 
ficial statement as published in Al 
Hamishmar of December 15 
declares that “the Kibbutz Artzi 
Federation hereby reiterates its 
position regarding the Israeli 
presence on the Golan Heights and 
the importance of that presence to 
the security of Israel. However, we 
view the arbitrary implementation 
of Israeli civil law in the area of the 
Golan Heights as the termination of 
any chance for peace -with Syria. 
This is simply an additional expres- 
sion of irresponsibility which 
characterizes the activities of the 
present government. The Begin 
government by its "annexation" of 
the Golan, and Assad's declaration 
that Syria would never recognize 
Israel, both express the despair to 


which extremists and fanatics . on. 
both sides bring their nations,” 
c The position of Kibbutz Artzi- 
Mapara being clear, your readers 
may be, Interested in a different opi- 
nion of.this -unfortunate law.. The 
statement published by 'the. young 
settlers of Kibbutz G'shur in Al 
Hamishmar and Damr on December 
16 declares: “We, the members of. 
Kibbutz G’shur, settled on. the 
Golan Heights to build our homes 
because we recognize die impor- 
tance of the Golan to the security of 
Israel. As residents of the Golan . 
Heights, we are deeply concerned 
for the future of the area and for the 
future of democracy in the State of ’ 
Israel. We regard peace efforts 
within recognized and secure boun- 
daries in the highest national in- ; 
terest The annexation has no real 
influence on our setlement here, but 
can only bring tragedy and, from 
every other point of view, serve to 
further isolate Israel in the world. 
Therefore we repeat our declara- ■ 


;tion of the past and say; in any situa- 
tion in . which 1 settlement in' the 
: Golan Hrights may be a-stiimbling 
block to true peace, no settlement 
will become a barrier to that 
peace.” *• • ■ 

. j' betievc that readers concerned 
about the prospects for asecure and 
just peace with bur Arab neighbours 
can appreciate .tiie significance of 
the above staternents. 

GARY BRENNER. 

■ Kibbutz Artzi Federation 

Tel Aviv. 


PlENERIENDS .. 

PETER YASSILATOS of 
Argonokon ll, Argostoli, KefaJ- 
lihios. Greece, would like to corres- 
pond with Israelis between the ages 
of 16 and 19.- 


PATTY ZAPIA FRICKERICKSEN 
(15), of Chimenea 415, El Man- 
zanal, Rancagua, Chile r would like 
to have. Israeli penfriehds. She col- 
lects stamps and likes sports. 



TZAVTA — JERUSALEM 
THEATRE CLUB 

38 Kmg George Street. Tel 227621 




NOW ON SALE 


FOUR LETTERS 


A ploy in English, written and directed 
by Haim Weizmann, with Wendy 
Kahn 

Tuesday. Dec 29 at 9 00 pm. 
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RENT-A-CAR 




$8 


FROM MMJ PER A 

Y 




All cars new 
Pick up and delivery free 
TAM3R, Rent-a-Car 
8 Kikar Ha'atzzna’ut, 
Netanya. 

TbL 053-31831 (day) 
053-25763 (night)- 







Shikun Ufituah 
Leyisrael Ltd. 


Cornerstone Ceremony 


for the main shopping centre of 
Ramot — Jerusalem 


planned for today 

Monday, December 28 

HAS BEEN POSTPONED 


The new date will be announced in a special notice. 


Austrian Snow 


Winter snows blanket the mountains. Fires crackle M the fear^. -v 
Ski slopes are finely powdered.' Now is the time: to vacatkm . in 

World-renowned ski resorts. Stimulating cultural life in Wcitiefi, ' -5 

Warm Austrian hospitality, and the .beauty of the winter land^Spes* . ^ . 

As the temperature drops you’ll Rsid youisetf wannihg up to oni o\^i • 
special winter vacations. And affordable prices enable' yoitto" v- - ; 

enjoy this unique experience. ‘ -v v \ j ; ? 'v; 

Ask your travel agent for the Austrian Winter Holidays l98i/82 ^ 
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